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Cuaprer XLI. 


THE RAIN ceases, and St. John endeavours to work off his disappoint- 
ment and rage in a very long walk. When he at length re-enters the 
house, the two old people are hobbling in to luncheon, and Miss Bles- 
sington sweeping, slowly and alone, after them. Her face is serene, 
and, to his surprise, wears no bellicose expression towards himself. To 
tell the truth, during three hours of point-lace work, the Gerard 
diamonds have kept flashing and gleaming, restless-bright, before her 
mind’s eye. She has been telling herself that she was over-hasty in 
the relinquishment of them—has been resolving to make one effort, 
if consistent with dignity, for their recapture. 

“Does Miss Craven know that luncheon is ready ?” asks St. John 
of the butler, when they have all been seated for some minutes. 

“Tf you please, sir, I don’t think that Miss Craven is coming 
to lunch.” 

“Why not?—is she ill?’ he inquires, anxiously, perfectly in- 
different as to whether his anxiety is remarked or no. 

“T believe she is rather poorly, sir.” 

Luncheon over, the old people are convoyed back to their arm- 
chairs. Gerard stands with his back to the hall-fire, with the Times 
in his hand. Constance, under some pretext of looking over the day’s 
papers, lingers near him. 

“T have been telling my aunt about our alarm last night, St. 
John,” she says, as sweetly as usual. 

“Indeed !” 

“ And its tame prosaic dénotiement.” 

* Indeed !” 

“Tam afraid I was unreasonably angry with you for what was 
evidently a mere accident; but when one is nervous and frightened, 
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one really does not know what one says. I’m sure I have the 
vaguest recollection of what I said.” 

“T remember distinctly what you said, Constance.” 

“Indeed!” (with a smooth low laugh). ‘ You don’t bear malice, 
IT hope? Things are much as they were before, I suppose ?” 

He lays down his paper, and looks at her steadily with his clear 
grey eyes. “Things are between us as they have been all our lives 
up to last October; as they have been since then, they will never be 
again.” 

She turns away quickly, to hide the mortification which even the 
cold pure mask of her face cannot wholly conceal. 

“That is what I meant,” she answers, quietly—with great presence 
of mind endeavouring to prevent her defeat from being converted 
into a rout; and though she deceives neither herself nor him, the effort 
to do both is at least laudable. 

And Esther, interrupted midway in the packing of her few and 
paltry goods by the sharper recurrence of that pain in her side, lies on 
her bed, shut out by the strength of that bodily agony from all 
power of mental suffering. The excitement of the night—the ex- 
posure to the chill morning air—the thorough wetting undergone in 
her wild run through the park, amid the driving rain, have hastened 
the coming of that great sickness with which for weeks past she has 
been threatened. 

Darkness falls; dinner-time comes. Presently the housemaid, 
who had formerly given her the laudanum, knocks at her door. 

“ Dinner, please, miss.” 

“T cannot go down,” answers the poor child, rather piteously, 
sitting up, and pushing away the tumbled hair from her flushed 
cheeks, while her eyes blink in the candlelight. “I don’t want any 
dinner ; I’m ill !” , 

“Dear me, ’m! you do look bad!” exclaims the woman, drawing 
nearer to the bed, and speaking with an accent half-shocked, half- 
pleased ; for, in a servant’s eyes, the next best thing to a death in 
the house is a serious illness. “ Would not you like to have Mr. 
Brand sent for ?” 

“Oh, no—no, thanks!” replies the girl, sinking wearily back on 
her pillow. “I daresay it will go of itself..—(“If I did send for him, 
I have no money to pay him,” is her mental reflection.) 

The evening drags away about as heavily as usual in the saloon. 
Gerard, having ascertained that Miss Craven is still in the house, and 
has consequently broken her resolution of not sleeping another night 
under the same roof with him, tries to content himself with the idea 
that to-morrow—her temporary indisposition probably past—he will 
have another opportunity of reasoning and pleading with her. About 
nine o'clock Miss Blessington’s maid appears at the door. 
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“ Please, ’m, might I speak to you for a moment ?” 

“ Certainly,” answers Constance, graciously, rising and walking off 
to the demanded conference. 

Constance is always polite to her servants; it is bad style, middle- 
class, to be rude to one’s inferiors. 

“ Tf you please, ’m, I really think as something oughter be done for 
Miss Craven ; she is uncommon bad, poor young lady!” 

“What is the matter with her?” mquires the other, placidly: 
“ nothing but influenza, I daresay ; it always goes through a house.” 

“Tndeed, ’m, I don’t know; but she has a hawful pain in her side, 
and she can scarce draw her breath, and she is as hot—as hot as fire.” 

“Good heavens!” cries Constance, thoroughly roused by this gay 
picture ; “I hope it is not anything catching !” 

Reassured on this point, and having ordered the attendance of 
Mr. Brand, she returns unrufiled to the fireside. 

“What was that mysterious communication, Constance?” asks 
St. John, lazily, quite willing to be amicable now that their relative 
positions are made clearly evident. 

“She only came to tell me that Miss Craven was very unwell,” 
she answers, carelessly. “Servants exaggerate so; I daresay it is 
nothing !” 

“What is the matter with her?” he asks, hurriedly. 

“T really don’t know,” she replies, drily ; “ you had better wait till 
Mr. Brand comes, and ask him.” 

Ten o'clock! The old couple are trundled off to their separate 
apartments; and Miss Blessington, having bidden St. John a cold 
“good-night,” sails, candle in hand, up the grand staircase, to that 
sleep that never fails to come at her calm bidding. Gerard foregoes 
his evening pipe, because the smoking-room does not look to the front. 
In painful unrest, he unfastens the shutters of one of the saloon- 
windows, and, raising the stiff and seldom-opened sash, leans out, 
looking and listening—looking at the maiden moon that rides, pale 
ana proud, while black ruffian clouds chase each other to overtake her. 
Mr. Brand is out, apparently; for half-past ten has been struck, in 
different tones—bass and treble, deep and squeaky—by half-a-dozen 
different clocks, and still he has not arrived. At length, to the 
watcher’s strained ear, comes the sound of wheels descending the steep 
pitch, from Blessington village; then a brougham’s lamps gleam, 
issuing from between the rhododendron banks, and roll, like two angry 
eyes, to the door. In his feverish anxiety and impatience at the long 
tarrying of the sleepy footman, St. John himself admits the doctor; 
and, following him at a little distance, as he is ushered upstairs, sits 
down in his own bedroom, with the door wide open, ready to pounce 
out upon the small Aisculapius, as he passes along the gallery at his 
departure, and learn his verdict. 
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The visit is rather a long one: to St. John, sitting still in his idle 
impatient misery, it seems as though the sound of Esther’s opening 
door would never come; but ‘never is a long day. At length the 
welcome sound is heard; and the young man, precipitating himself 
into the passage, comes face to face with a small elderly gentleman, 
shiveringly taking his way down the unwarmed ghostly old corridors. 

“Ts it a serious case?” he asks, abruptly, framing the simple words 
as they rise from his full heart, 

Mr. Brand stares, surprised, at his questioner’s blanched face. He 
had imagined that his patient was a little friendless orphan companion, 
whose life or death—save as a mere matter of compassion— were 
subjects of almost equal indifference to the people under whose roof 
she lies, panting out her young life. 

“Serious? Well—oh! I assure you there is no cause for alarm, 
my dear sir,” he says, imagining that he has got the key to the 
mystery ; “it is nothing infectious, I assure you—nothing whatever !” 

“That is not what I asked,” rejoins Gerard, bluntly. “I don’t 
care whether it is infectious or not; is it dangerous ?” 

“Are you any relation of the young lady, may I ask ?—brother, 
perhaps?” inquires the little doctor; peering inquisitively, though 
under difficulties—for the abundant wind is playing rude tricks with 
the flame of his candle—into St. John’s sad brown face. 

“ No—none.” 

“Well, then, to be candid with you, it does look rather serious,” he 
answers, with the careless deliberate calmness which those whose half- 
life is spent in pronouncing death-warrants seem insensibly to acquire : 
“a sharp attack of inflammation of the lungs, brought on by neglect 
and exposure. [y-the-bye, can you inform me whether there is any 
predisposition to lung-disease in Miss—Miss Craven’s family?” 

“TI know nothing about her family,” replies the other, gloomily. 
He has no reason, beyond the probability of the thing, for supposing 
that she had ever had a father or mother, much less a grandfather or 
grandmother. Mr. Brand retires, completely mystified ; and St. John, 
re-entering his room, throws himself ito an armchair, and, covering 
his face with his hands, sends up violent voiceless prayers for the 
young life that is exchanging the first passes with that skilfulest of 
fencers, whom the nations have christened “ Death!” In all his rough 
godless life he has had small faith in the efficacy of prayer; but, on 
the bare chance of there being some good in it, he prays wordlessly 
in his stricken heart for her. 

Before they have done with him, the inmates of Blessington Hall 
have grown very familiar with Dr. Brand’s face; night and morning, 
morning and night, coming and going, going and coming, through 
many days; for the adversary with whom the child is wrestling has 
thrown many a better and stouter than she—and the battle is bitter. 
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It is of little use now that she hates the shadowing ginger curtains of 
the vast old wooden four-poster: there must she lie, through all the 
weary twenty-four hours, in paroxysms of acutest pain, in fits of utter 
breathlessness, in agonies of thirst. Grief for Jack, love for St. John, 
shamed concern at Miss Blessington’s damaging story and insulting 
words, are all swallowed up in the consuming craving for something 
to wet her parched lips, to cool her dry throat—something to drink ! 
something to drink! By-and-by, with the pain, she becomes light- 
headed—wanders a little—“ babbles of green fields ;” babbles, to the 
uninterested ears of the sleepy tired nurse, of the twisted seat under 
the old cherry-tree, of the tea-roses up the kitchen-garden walk, of 
the yellow chickens in the rickyard. Then her delirium grows wilder: 
the green flabby Cupids on the walls come down out of the tapestry, 
and make at her. One, that is riding on a lion and blowing a horn, 
with fat cheeks puffed out, comes riding at her—riding up the bed- 
quilt, riding over her. Then the black and gold cocks on the old 
japan-chest, that, with neck-feathers ruffled, and heads lowered, stand 
ever, in act to fight, change their attitude; come pecking, pecking at 
her—pecking at her eyes; and she, with terrified hands stretched out, 
fights at them—thrusts them away. 





“ And thrice the double twilights rose and fell 
About a land where nothing seemed the same, 
At morn or eve, as in the days gone by.” 


And it comes to pass, that there falls a day when these sick fancies 
pass—when the pain and breathlessness pass—and when Esther lies 
in utter exhaustion, weak as a day-old babe, whiter than any Annup- 
ciation lily, between her sheets. Eyes and ears and power of touch 
are still hers: but it seems as though all objects of sensation, of sight 
and sound and touch, reach her only through a thick blanket. She 
can see, as if at an immense distance off, shrouded in mist, the faces of 
doctor and nurse as they lean over her, and then, turning away, whisper 
together. She cannot hear what they say; she has no wish to hear— 
she has no wish for anything; only she lies, staring, with great eyes, 
straight before her at the bed-hangings, at the ceiling, at the little count- 
less pigeon-holes in her toilet-table. One of the windows is open; and 
heaven’s sweet breath circulates fresh and slow through the quiet room. 

It is Sunday: the village people are clustering about the church- 
door ; the violets, like blue eyes that have slept through winter's 
night, are opening under the churchyard wall. ‘The bells are ringing ; 
now, loud and clear—*ding-dong bell! ding-dong bell!” almost as if 
they were being rung in the still chamber itself—they come; now, 
faint and far; the wind has caught the sound in his rough hand, and 
carried it otherwhither. Whether they ring loud or faint, whether 
they ring or ring not at all, she has no care; she has no care for aly- 
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thing. She is very weary: it seems as if there were but a faint life- 
spark left in her ; she can scarce lift her hand to her head. Now 
and then they raise her up, and, without asking her consent, pour 
brandy and beef-tea down her reluctant throat. She is so tired! Oh! 
why cannot they leave her alone? ~ 

The slow hours roll themselves round; the people have gone into 
church, and have come out again. Mr. Brand is here still ; he is 
entering at the door—he is leaning over her. What can he have to say 
that he must needs look so solemn over it? “ My dear Miss Craven,” 
he begins, with slow distinctness, as if he imagined that her illness 
had carried away her powers of hearing, ‘‘ Mr. Winter is here ; would 
not you like to see him ?” 


Mr. Winter is the meek M.A., whose voice the old squire drowns. 
She fixes her great eyes, 


“ Yet larger through her leanness,” 


upon his face—wondering as a child’s just opened upon this strange 
queer world. “I—why should I?” she asks, in a faint astonished 
whisper. She cannot speak above a whisper. 

The good man looks embarrassed. “You are very ill,” he says, 
indirectly. 

“Am I?” 

“And people in your situation generally wish for the holy offices of 
a minister of the Church.” 

“Do they?” She is too feeble to join one link to another in the 
simplest chain of reasoning. She has failed to grasp his meaning. 
He looks baffled, uneasy. 

“My dear young lady,” he says, very gravely, “it is very painful 
for me to haye such a sad task to perform; but I cannot reconcile it 
with my conscience not to tell you that, in all human probability, you 
have not many more days to live.” 

Through the thick veil of her weakness and its attendant apathy 
pierces the sting of that awful news: her eyes dilate in their horror 
and fear, and she falls to weeping, feebly and helplessly. 

“Don’t say that—it is not true. How unkind you are! I don't 
want to die; I’m so young! I have had s0 little pleasure !” 

“ We must submit to God’s will,” says the doctor, a little tritely. It is 
so easy to submit to God’s will towards one’s friends and acquaintance. 

She does not answer, but raises her hands with difficulty to her 
wasted face, while the tears trickle hot and frequent through that poor 
white shield. 

“Have you any relations that you would like to have sent for?” 
inquires Mr. Brand, not unkindly ; stooping over her, rather moved, 
but not very much so. Often before has it been his portion to say, to 
youth and maid and stalwart man, “Thou must die !” 


~ 
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“T have no relations,” she answers, almost inaudibly. 

“ Any friends ?” 

“T have no friends.” 

“You have, then, no wish to see anyone ?” 

“No. Stay,” she says, as he turns to leave her, reaching out her 
hand to detain him; “are you quite sure that I shall die?” (Her 
lips quiver, and a light shudder passes over her form, as she utters the 
words, “Is it qudte certain ?”) 

“Tt is impossible to be quite certain in any case,” he answers, slowly ; 
“while there is life, there is hope, you know; but—but—I cannot 
buoy you up with a false confidence.” 

She lies quiet a moment or two, regathering her spent strength. 
“ How long do you think I shall live?” 

“Tt is impossible to say exactly,” he replies, gravely. “A few 
days—a few hours; one cannot be certain which.” 

Again she is silent, exhausted with the slight effort of framing a 
sentence. “Ask Mr. Gerard to come and see me—now—at once— 
before I die!” 

He looks at her in astonishment, with a half-suspicion that she is 
light-headed ; but her eyes look back at him with such perfect sanity 
in their clear depths, that he must needs abandon that idea. He 
cannot choose but undertake her commission at her bidding. 

And St. John comes. They are singing the “Nunc Dimittis,” 
which, saith Bacon, “is ever the sweetest canticle” in the Church, as 
he crosses the threshold of that room, and draws near that bed on 
which, but a few short nights ago, he had seen her, with his covetous 
lover’s eyes, lying in all her round dimpled beauty. There comes no 
greeting blush now into her cheeks—the cheeks that the sound of his 
far-off footfall had been wont to redden. How can she, that is the 
affianced of great Death, blush for any mortal lover? Her eyes lift 
themselves languidly to his face; and, even in the “valley of the 
shadow,” dwell there comfortably ; though in that countenance—never 
beautiful, and now made haggard by watching, with reddened eyelids 
and quivering muscles—a stranger would have seen small comeliness. 

“So I am going to die, they tell me!” she says, whisperingly—says 
it simply and mournfully. 

Gerard cannot answer; only he flings himself forward upon the 
bed, and devours her thin hand with miserable kisses. 

“Perhaps it is not true! Oh, I hope it is not, St. John!” she 
says, falling to weeping; in her feebleness and great dread of that 
goal to w hich all our highways and byways and green field- -paths 
lead : 

“Death, and great darkness after death !” 

Still no answer. 

“Cannot they do anything for me ?” she asks, piteously. 
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He lifts his head; and in his eyes—the eyes that have not wept 
more than twice since he was a little white-frocked child—stand heavy 
burning tears. 

“Nothing, darling, I’m afraid,” he answers, in a rough choked 
voice. 

“There is no hope, then ?” 

“Oh, poor little one! why do you torture me with such questions ? 
I dare not tell you a lie!” 

“You mean that I am swre to die?” she says, faintly, with a slight 
shudder, while a look of utter hopeless fear comes into her wan face. 

He throws his arms about her in his great despair. “Why do you 
make me tell you such news twice? Is not once enough ?” 

“Tt is quite sure! Oh, I wish I was not so frightened !” 

His features contract in the agony of that moment; an overpower- 
ing temptation assails him, to tell her some pleasant falsehood about 
her state ; but he resists it. 

“As far as anything human can be sure, it is so,” he says, turning 
away his head. 

“ Are you sure there is no mistake ?—is it quite certain ?” 

“Quite.” 

“Then ”—essaying to raise herself in the bed, and reaching out 
her slight weary arms to him—“ then kiss me, St. John!” 

Without a word he gathers her to his breast ; fully understanding, 
in his riven heart, that this embrace, which she herself can ask for, 
must indeed be a final one; his lips cling to hers in the wild silence 
of a solemn last farewell. 

“T’m glad you are not angry with me now,” she whispers, almost 
inaudibly ; and then her arms slacken their clasp about his bronzed 
neck, and her head droops heavy and inert on his shoulder. 

And so they find them half an hour later; he, like one crazed, 


with a face as ashen-white as her own, clasping a lifeless woman to 
his heart. 


Cuapter XLII. 


Livetzss! Yes! But there are two kinds of lifelessness: one from 
which there is no back-coming—one from which there is. Esther’s 
is the latter. Although a member of that fraternity whose province 
it is to kill and to make alive has sapiently said of her, “She will 
die !—she has not a week to live!” Mother Nature has made answer, 
“She shall not die; I will save her alive! She has yet many years.” 
And Esther lives. For many days it is hard to predicate of her 
whether she be dead or alive; so faintly does the wave of life heave 
to and fro in her breast—so lowly does life’s candle burn. But 
though the candle burn low, it is not blown out. By-and-by strength 
gathers itself again, and comes back to pulse and vein and limb. 
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At seventeen life holds us so fast in his embrace that he will 
hardly let us go. To the sick child there comes sweet sleep; there 
comes a desire for food—a pleasure in the dusty sunbeam streaming 
through the window—in the mote playing up and down:on ceiling 
and wall. I marvel will the bliss of spirits at the Resurrection dawn, 
feeling the clothing of pure new bodies, surpass the delight that 
attends the renewal of the old body at the uprising from a great 
sickness? The blanket that hung between Esther and all objects of 
sensation is withdrawn: full consciousness returns, and remembrance ; 
and in their company, untold shame—shame at not having died! 
The celandine’s greenish buds are unclosing into little brazen wide- 
awake yellow flowers in the hedge-banks; the crocuses in the 
garden-borders hold up their gold chalices to catch the gentle 
February rain and the mild February sunbeams; in the wood-hollows 
the mercury—spring’s earliest herald—fiourishes, thick and frequent, 
its stout green shoots. About the meadows small gawky lambs make 
a feeble “ba-a-a-ing.” It is drawing towards sundown. The window 
is open; and near it, on a beech-bough, a thrush sits, singing a loud 
sweet evensong. 

Esther has been fully dressed for the first time, and has been moved 
into an adjoining dressing-room. In the small change of scene, there 
is, to her, intense delight—delight even in the changed pattern on 
the walls, in the different shape of the chairs—even in the brass 
handles of the old oak chest of drawers. Every power seems new 
and fresh—every sensation exquisitely keen; in every exercise of 
sight and sound and touch there is conscious joy. She has been 
amusing herself making little tests of her strength. She lifts a book 
that lies on the table beside her ; it is small and light, but to her it 
seems over-heavy ; she has to take two hands to it. She makes a 
pilgrimage from her armchair to the window—she has to catch at 
the wall, at the furniture, for support; but she gets there at last, and, 
sitting down on the window-seat, looks out at the quiet sky, blackened 
with home-coming rooks—at the pool made flame-red by the westering 
sun—at the peeping roof of the distant deer-barn. That little bit of 
roof brings a flood of recollections to her, and first and foremost 
amongst them stands St. John and her last interview with him. 
Although she is quite alone, a torrent of red invades cheeks and throat 
and brow, even to the roots of her hair. “JI sent for him,” she 
says to herself, with a sort of gasp; “I asked him to kiss me, 
and I did not die! How horrible! I must never see him again.” 
Then she falls to thinking about him: whether he is still in the 
house?—whether he has made up his differences with Miss Bles- 
sington ?—whether he is very joyful at her own recovery ?—whether 
he is not penetrated with the ridiculousness of her impressive leave- 
taking, which, after all—oh bathos!—was no leave-taking at all? 
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“He must never hear me mentioned again,” she says, twisting her 
hands nervously together. “Perhaps he will forget it in time; per- 
haps he will not tell anyone about it. Howsoon shall I be well enough 
to go ?—in a week ? five days ? four ? three —and whither am I to go ?” 

Aye, whither, Miss Craven? ‘There are but two alternatives for 
her—the Union and Plas Berwyn. She must swallow her pride, and 
return to the Brandons: to the long prayers; to the half-past-six tea 
and bread and scrape ; to the three bits of bacon at breakfast ; and to 
the perusal of the Record and the Rock: she must induce Mrs. 
Brandon again to advertise for a situation in a pious family. This 
morning’s post has brought her four pages of doctrine, reproof, and 
instruction from Miss Bessy, and, lurking within them, has come a 
short sweet metrical prayer, adapted to every Christian's daily use: 

‘My heart is like a rusty lock, 
Lord, oil it with Thy grace ; 
And rub, and rub, and rub it, Lord, 
Till I can see Thy face.” 

There is no time like the present; she will write now. She has 
drawn paper and pens towards her, when the door opens, and her 
friend the housemaid enters. Doctor,and nurse have fled, 


* Like bats and owls, 
And such melancholy fowls, 
At the rising of the day.” 


“Tf you please, Miss Craven, do you feel well enough to see 
visitors ?” 

She looks up astonished. “I’m well enough for anything ; but I’m 
sure I don’t know who is likely to visit me.” 

“ Mr. Gerard was asking whether he might speak to you, ’m ?” 

“Certainly not ; I mean yes—no.—Yes, I suppose, if he wishes,” 
replies the girl, stammering hopelessly. 

Miss Craven looks rather small, and excessively childish, sunk in 
her huge elbow-chair. A white wrapper envelopes her figure ; her hair, 
which she has not taken the trouble to dress properly, is twisted up 
in the loosest, unfashionablest, sweetest great knot at the back of her 
neck ; while a cherry-coloured ribbon coquettishly snoods her noble 
small head: the innocentest, freshest, shyest rosebud-face, and the 
liquidest southern eyes, complete the picture. St. John apparently 
treads hard upon the heels of the messenger, for, before permission is 
well accorded him, he is in his mistress’ presence. Upon his brown 
face is untold gladness—in his eyes enormous love ; and in them lurks 
also a look of half-malicious, half-tender mirth. She half rises, and then 
sits down again, in unutterable confusion ; and at length holds out her 
hand with distant diffidence to him, while as intense a blush as ever 
made mortal woman call upon the hills to cover her, bathes every inch 
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of her that is visible. Her cheeks feel like gigantic red globes, over 
which her eyes have difficulty in looking. His eyes, laughing, piti- 
less, yet impassioned, refuse to leave her. 

“You did not give me so cold a greeting when last I saw you, 
Essie?” he says, with an enraging smile of passionate triumph. 

She turns away her head, and covers her face with both hands ; but, 
in the interstices between her fingers, the lovely carnation blazes 
manifestly vivid. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t be so cruel!” she murmurs, in a stifled voice. 

“The truth can never be cruel!” he says quietly, smiling still; 
and so kneels down on the floor beside her. 

But she only murmurs, “Go away! please go away! please let 
me alone !”—the words coming half-broken, half-lost, from behind the 
covering of her hands. 

He puts up his, and tries to draw away the screen from her 
shamed discomfited face, saying, “ Look at me, Essie!” But she, with 
all her feeble strength, xesists. 

“T cannot !—I cannot!” she cries, vehemently. ‘Don’t ask me! 
Why didn’t I die? When they saw I was getting well, they ought 
to have killed me. Oh, I wish they had !” 

“Tm rather glad, on the whole, that they did not,’ he answers, 
gravely ; and so, with one final effort, he being strong, and she 
being weak, he obtains possession of her two hands, and her face lies 
bare, unshaded—dyed with an agony of shame—clothed with great 
beauty—under the hungry tenderness of his happy eyes. 

“To think of making one’s last dying speech and confession, and 
then not dying after all,” she says, in torments of confusion, yet 
unable to restrain an uneasy laugh. “It is ¢oo disgraceful! I shall 
never get over it! Never !—Nuver!—NEVER!!” 

“Time, which mitigates all afflictions, may mitigate yours,” he 
replies, gaily, unable to resist the exquisite pleasure of teasing her. 

She turns from him with a petulant movement of head and 
shoulder. “ Why don’t you go?” she cries, the angry tears flashing 
into her eyes ; “I hate the sight of you!” 

At that he grows grave. “ Essie,” he says, slipping his arms 
round her as she sits, shrinking away from him in the deep chintz 
chair, “in that awful moment, when you thought—and God knows I 
thought so too—that we were saying ‘ good-bye’ to one another for 
always, the barriers that your wretched false pride had built up 
between us were knocked down; try as you may, you can never build 
them‘ up again.” 

“T knocked down plenty of barriers, I’m aware,” she answers, rue- 
fully. “ You need not remind me of that !” 

“ Never to be built up again any more—never any more!” he says, 
his mirth swallowed up in great solemn joy. 
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She has fallen forwards into his embrace; he holds her little 
trembling form against his heart—a posture tojwhich she submits, 
chiefly because it affords her an opportunity of hiding her face upon 
his shoulder. 

“Never any more!” she repeats, mechanically, and then there is 
silence, save for the thrush, that trills ever his high tender lay. 
Presently Essie stirs, and whispers, with uneasiness, “St. John !” 

“ Well ?” 

“ You won't tell anyone, will you ?” 

“Tell them what ?—that you and I are going to be married? By 
this time to-morrow I hope to have told everyone I meet: I am not 
so selfish as to wish to keep such good news to myself.” 

“No—I don’t mean that; but you won’t tell any one about— 
about—about that?” This is the nearest approach she can bear to 
make to the abhorred theme. 

“ Esther !” 

“ And you'll promise never to joke about it ?” 

“ Never, by the holy poker !” 

“And you won't twit me with it when we quarrel ?” 

“What! you contemplate our having little differences of opinion ?” 

“Of course,” she answers, laughing ; “ when two such ill-tempered 
people come together, how can it be otherwise ?” 

“ Quarrel or no quarrel,” he cries, passionately kissing her sweet 
shy lips, as one that can never be satiated with their tender warmth, 
“we are together now, for bad and good, for fair weather and foul, 
till death us do part! Say it after me, Essie ; don’t let ours be a one- 
sided compact.” 

And Essie, obedient, murmurs after him, “Till death us do 
part !” 

* %* * % we * * 

And so it comes to pass that in the sweet spring weather, when the 
ground is a carpet of strewn cherry-blooms, when the cows stand 
kneedeep in buttercups, and the brake-fern is uncrumpling its tender 
fronds, the church-bells ring out, and they two are wed. 


" And the sun, that shines down on the bravery of the wedding pomp, 
as bride and groom pace by, shines also hotlier, with a more brazen 
sickly glare, ona soldier’s grave, over which, three days ago, his comrades 
fired the parting volley on Bermuda's sultry shore. 

The name of the soldier to whom Heaven has granted his discharge 
is Robert Brandon. Esther Gerard may spare her remorse now ; 
treachery of hers can wound that loyal heart, on which the worm 
feeds sweetly, never more! Not unknowing of the good fortune of 
the woman he had so madly, miserably, nobly loved, has he passed 
away. In his poor schoolboy scrawl he had written her a little, 
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simple, badly-worded note, bidding “ God bless and speed her on her 
way!” The tears had fallen hot and thick upon the paper; but he 
had wiped them off, and she had never guessed them. He has 
hoarded his scant pay, has denied himself many of the small comforts 
that to his brother-officers are bare necessaries of life, that he may 
send her a wedding-gift befitting Gerard’s bride. And he has gone 
about his wonted ways with no moping martyr’s airs, unshaken in 
his simple creed that, since God wills it, all must be for the best. His 
honest laugh, if it come seldomer than it used, yet is none the less 
hearty and genial when it does come. And then, that pestilence which, 
at stated seasons, never forgetting its appointed periods, visits that 
tropic clime, comes and lays its heavy hand on the shoulder of many 
a fair-haired youth ; and, among the first, upon the stalwart shoulder 
of Robert Brandon. And he, with no life-hating madness, with no 
quarrel against fate, yet not all unwilling, having stoutly fought life’s 
hard battle: 
“ Surrenders his fair soul 
Unto his Captain—Christ !” 


THE END. 
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The Danish National Character. 


BY A DANE. 


You wisu to know something about the people who live in Copenhagen 
and Denmark. Have you really considered what you ask for? Don’t 
you see the great difficulty of the task? It is rather easy to describe 
a town, with its streets and houses; you can also tell a little about 
the rooms you live in every day. But it is not so easy to describe 
human beings, when you want to know not only their outward appear- 
ance—whether they are dark or fair, tall or short, with or without 
large whiskers—but also, and expressly, want to know their general 
character, their sentiments and feelings, their opinions and ways of 
acting and judging. It is very difficult to look through the dress and 
the skin into the heart even of a single man, and still more of a 
whole nation ; and the difficulty is not less when it is one’s own nation 
we desire to describe. I dare not praise too much the good qualities, 
that I may not be considered a conceited fool by foreigners who read 
it; nor dare I talk too much of our national faults and deficiencies, 
that my countrymen shall not fall upon me as if I were going to expose 
them. A middle way must therefore be found, and I will for your 
sake try to find it, as you seem so very anxious to hear a little about © 
us before you come to see us. 

As our home is a home of politics, I will begin with our political 
views, and think I am right in saying that there is a strong national 
and liberal feeling prevalent in the Danish nation. I will not say that 
this feeling is so very old—not more than thirty to forty years; but it 
is now quite general, and has regenerated the whole people. From 
1830 liberal ideas began to spread amongst us. Until then our King 
had been a good father, and we his obedient children ; but then the 
children began to feel their own power, and wanted their father at 
least to consult them before he decided on his plans for their welfare. A 
time of struggle and discontent began: liberal papers sprang up, and 
were often again suppressed ; but the seed grew quietly, and was only 
waiting for a shower to develope itself and yield a rich fruit. This 
happened in 1848, and suddenly and unexpectedly the people awoke 
to a new life. The war with the whole of Germany on one side, and 
the free constitution given us by Frederick VII., called forth a new 
life, and the Danish people won again its old name for bravery and 
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independence. From this period a strong national feeling has pene- 
trated the whole Danish people: we are proud of being Danes. We 
do not go so far as to think Denmark the only country in the world 
worth seeing or living in, or that we should think the independence 
of our country the condition of the existence of Europe; but we Danes 
tenderly love our little native country, think it beautiful, wonderfully 
blessed by God, and are ready to defend it to the last man—for we 
could not thrive under a foreign yoke. We have been compelled by 
violence to give up a part of our own flesh and blood, but we shall 
never rest until the wound has been healed again, and don’t mind any 
expense to be prepared to meet our antagonists—Prussia or Germany. 

You will therefore find a very strong feeling of dislike or hatred to 
everything German, and I will, from experience, give you this friendly 
advice: Don’t try to make yourself agreeable here in the German 
language, as you may risk being treated a little roughly if anybody 
thought you considered us Germans. Everybody will nowadays do his 
best to understand your English, and will try to answer you in English ; 
but we dislike to hear and to speak the German language. In this 
respect a great change has taken place in the last twenty years: before 
that time the German language was highly esteemed here. Our Court 
was always fond of German men and manners, and in the beginning 
of this century our army was still commanded by Germans. Goethe 
and Schiller were known by all educated people, while our own poets 
and authors were neglected. The German language was taught at 
all colleges and schools for boys and girls, and everybody tried to learn 
to speak it, as we were told that we could get on anywhere in the 
world by that language. We exported our cattle and butter to foreign 
countries through Hamburg, and bought our foreign articles there. 
Our university, our colleges and schools, were organised according to 
the German pattern ; even the pictures in our children’s books were 
borrowed from Germany. No wonder that the Germans at that time 
spoke of us as a slow and stupid people, when we wanted everything 
from them, and in every respect tried to lean on them. No wonder 
that they, in their haughtiness, considered little Denmark an appendix 
to large Germany, and thought it would be an easy prey whenever 
they stretched their hands out to catch it. And so they did in 1848-50, 
by sending their armies into Sleswig and Jutland to assist the Sleswig- 
Holsteiners, who rose against their legitimate king to found an inde- 
pendent state of their own; but they were all bitterly disappointed. 
The Danish people awoke at the eleventh hour, and threw off the 
nightmare that for centuries had rested so heavily on it. The King, 
Frederick VII., placed himself at the head of his people ; his words, “ It 
shall not be!” resounded in all Danish hearts, and the whole population 
rose in defence of its existence, and was successful. Now, even those 
who obstinately had taken the words for an intimate connection with 
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Germany were silenced, as nobody liked to see Denmark a German 
naval state, and be treated himself as a German sailor. A hitherto 
unknown national feeling was called into life, and the German yoke 
thrown off. We tried to convince ourselves that Denmark still had a 
right to exist as an independent state. We began to look back to 
former times, when Denmark had played a prominent part; great 
attention was paid to our antiquarian reminiscences, which spoke of our 
former grandeur and power; our own tongue, and our own poets and 
authors, came to their rights, and we found that we had great treasures 
in them. The German language lost at the same time its monopoly 
in school and domestic life, and German mercantile commissioners had 
to make themselves understood in Danish ; new business-houses inde- 
pendent of Hamburg were opened, and we now export our cattle, our 
corn, our butter, direct to England, partly in our own steamers, which 
again bring home English and Transatlantic cargoes. The connection 
with Sweden and Norway is getting more and more intimate, and a 
brotherly and neighbourlike feeling is general, while at the same time 
many voices are heard in favour of a closer connection with our brothers 
in England. Young people—both merchants and learned men—now 
very often go to England, and the English language is understood and 
spoken by nearly all young gentlemen and ladies. You will find 
Shakespeare, Byron, and Dickens, again and again, in all private 
libraries ; I have therefore the best hope that you will find yourself 
at home with us. 

As the war with Germany in 1848 called forth a general national 
feeling, so the free constitution given us in the same year, as a free 
gift from the King, has produced a general liberal feeling. Of course 
we have our Tories—our “ Réactionnaires,” as we call them—who would 
hike to see the whole power again returned to the King, to bathe 
themselves in the royal sunshine ; but they are in a decided minority. 
The whole people, from the highest to the lowest, appreciate so much 
the great privileges and the extensive freedom granted them by our 
constitution, that they will not give up even a tittle of them. I am 
only afraid that you will look a little suspiciously at us, and consider 
us rather democratic. You English people are, with all your 
liberties and your old constitution, the most aristocratic people in the 
world : you worship your Queen as a higher being, scarcely accessible 
beyond the high railings and tall sentinels of Buckingham Palace ; 
lords and viscounts, baronets and knights, with one or other christian 
name, often without a family‘name, are to you as if they were made of 
another mould than a shopkeeper or a professional man; and you 
make the same distinction even much lower down, when a professional 
man cannot well mix in society with a merchant, and even a barrister 
does not care to dance with a solicitor’s wife. We do not know any- 
thing of all these subtle distinctions : with us a merchant may be in- 
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vited to the King’s table, a tailor may ride out on horseback with a 
baronet, a physician and a chemist walk down the street together. 
The dividing-point with us—and it seems a more honourable divi- 
sion—is the education and the general behaviour of the man, not 
his position and wealth. This is partly a natural consequence of 
the smallness of the country, and the more even distribution of wealth, 
but is to a great extent also owing to the whole character of our 
constitution. This is the most liberal in the whole world. I need 
only tell you that every native of the country who has completed his 
twenty-fifth year, and has an independent household of his own 
(i.e. ig not a servant, nor bankrupt, nor supported by the Poor 
Board), can be elected to the Parliament; and in this way nearly 
every man in Denmark can get a seat in Parliament, as there 
are no expenses connected with the elections, and the members enjoy 
a moderate salary. The consequence has been that the majority is 
formed by the independent farmers, or peasants who farm their own 
land. Ina certain respect this is quite right: where nearly the whole 
country is in the possession of smaller independent proprietors, it is 
only natural that they should form the majority of the Parliament. The 
only difficulty was that the free constitution of 1848 found this class 
rather unprepared for this important task, and many seats were filled 
by men quite in the hands of a few clever leaders. However, one thing 
must be said, that even these men, with their narrow views of life, and 
great economising with respect to art and science, have always shown « 
strong national and liberal feeling: nearly every branch of the admin- 
istration has been reformed in a liberal spirit. The opposition to this 
party is formed by some members of our nobility, and some wealthy 
merchants or large proprietors; but principally by some of our pro- 
fessional people and learned men, who are just as liberal, but have a 
more extensive view of life, and do not think merely of the present day. 
What we want is that our aristocracy would come out a little more. 
We have an aristocracy of rather rich counts and barons, and large 
landed proprietors; but they have, until now, preferred to surround 
the throne to obtain titles and orders, and kept away from the storms 
of political life. A beginning, however, has been made in another- 
direction, and it is hoped that by-and-by our aristocracy will take- 
the lead in politics, and in all other respects to which it has a certani 
right and obligation by its high position. Then we democratic Danes. 
will become just as aristocratic as our friends in England. 

Now, I suppose you know sufiiciently our feelings, as far as our 
earthly fatherland is concerned; but “our conversation (croAvTevpa) 
is in heaven,” says the Apostle, and we don’t get into heaven even by 
the strongest national and liberal feelings. How, then, does the Danish 
people prepare its way to those higher and better regions? Quite in 
the same way and by the same means as the English people—by the 
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belief in Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, our dear Lord 


and Saviour. And I am not ashamed of my countrymen in this 
respect, and not afraid of saying, that the Danes are a people with 
a strong religious feeling. Quite true you won't believe this, even 
if you come to stay a fortnight or a month with me here in Denmark. 
You would miss so much of the outward religious appearance to which 
you are accustomed, that I am afraid you would consider us even 
rather an irreligious people; but don’t forget that faith, belief, hope, 
and love, are the most hidden treasures of the human heart, which 
cannot be judged after the visible appearance—and we Scandinavian 
people are rather afraid of displaying the feelings of our heart. 

You will therefore, in religious matters, find a great difference be- 
tween England and Denmark, although both are Protestant countries. 
You won’t see anybody’kneel down at their bed in the morning and 
the evening to say their prayers; you will very seldom find a family 
gathered at morning or evening prayers; you won't, as a rule, hear 
any saying grace or returning thanks at their meals; you won't find a 
general knowledge of the Bible in all classes of the community ; and — 
what will strike you more than anything else—you won’t find here the 
regular church-going and the church-keeping of the Sabbath, to which 
you have been accustomed from your childhood. But notwithstand- 
ing all this, that might be and ought to be much better amongst us, I 
venture to say that the Danes, as a nation, are a religious and pious people 
—at least just as religious and pious as any other in the world. I don’t 
think solely of the general respect for the law, both the Mosaic and 
civil, which every foreigner will find here: there is a general honesty 
in all business, there is very little drunkenness, an obnoxious crime is 
an exception ; even a foreigner will feel safe in the greatest crowd and 
in the most lonely place, as no thief will steal his purse, and no 
roughs disturb his peace. But, in my opinion, religion is something 
much higher and better than this external morality; and I think I 
am right in saying that there is a deep Christian religious feeling pre- 
dominant in the Danish people, even if a stranger cannot trace it in 
church-going and keeping of the Sabbath. That sin is something 
more than a trespass against the Mosaic law, that the grace of 
God through Christ cannot be acquired alone by a respectable 
life and keeping of the Mosaic law, but only by humility and 
giving-up of all selfishness, is the Christian feeling that more and 
more generally suffuses the whole people; and, in my opinion, this is 
the right way to salvation. Let such a Christian feeling penetrate 
and regenerate a human heart, and you will soon see the fruit in all 
visible actions of a man; but if this foundation is wanted, you will 
never save a single soul by a strict observance of all the Command- 
ments. In this respect there always seemed to be some difference 
of views between English and Danish people; it seemed to me 
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as if with English people keeping the Commandments was the prin- 
cipal condition of salvation, and belief in Christ secondary ; there was 
too much thought of respectability, too little Christian humility—too 
much of the outward appearance, too little of the regeneration of the 
heart. 

I will give you an instance of the difference of opinions. A 
book called “Letters from Hell” was published, a few years ago, 
at the same time in Danish and English. Everybody here read it 
with great interest, and felt, with great horror, the truth put before 
our eyes in impressive language: that not only open crimes, which 
everybody condemns, lead to hell, but that every man who, with all 
his respectability before the public, indulges in the selfishness of his 
heart, will find his place there ; and that even those little weaknesses 
we so easily forgive and forget—as ill-temper, negligence, unfriend- 
liness, &c., in which we see no danger for our eternal salvation— 
bring a man much further down and much nearer to hell than he ever 
suspected. I read the book myself with great interest, and, as I hope, 
with some fruit for my soul, but have not been able to prevail on 
any of my English friends to read it; the title was enough to frighten 
them. They were all respectable people, and, to English notions, 
respectable people have nothing to do with hell; that is the place for 
those poor wretched drunkardsand thieves and burglars whomeverybody 
loves to keep far away from. What is, then, the respectability you 
often hear so much of? Is it more than an outward appearance, that 
may deceive man, but does not deceive God? You are respectable 
when you pay everybody what you owe them, and strictly observe all 
those petty conventional rules that a refined mode of life has intro- 
duced—when you dress properly, eat properly, walk properly. You are 
respectable when you keep all the commandments of the Mosaic law— 
at least according to the words engraven on the stone—when you 
don’t swear or lie, steal or kill, but especially when you strictly keep 
the Fifth Commandment; when the Sunday is a day of perfect rest to 
you and your family, and your servants, and your horses; when some- 
times not even a fire is lighted in the kitchen to cook your dinner, or 
a needle touched even to mend a stocking. Certainly I don’t blame 
you for such ideas of respectability ; if everybody would be respect- 
able in this way, life would be much more comfortable, but I cannot 
be convinced that this respectability leads to heaven. I am much 
more afraid that people forget over the smaller things what is 
much more important—the resurrection and the eternal judgment. 
And, after all, what is the use of saying prayers when the heart does 
not pray, and I rise from prayer as hard and cold as before? What 
blessing could it afford me to keep the Sabbath so strictly that the 
day becomes the most tedious in the week, and I only long for the 
evening to see the end of it ?. How should it contribute to the salvation 
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of my soul to go to church, even twice on a Sunday, when I do it 
because public opinion compels me to do so, and I can scarcely keep 
awake till the long service comes to an end? And is it a state of 
things to be praised when, in a city with 3,000,000 of inhabitants, 
perhaps 1,000,000 regularly attend church, while the 2,000,000 never 
enter a church, but sperid the morning in every kind of worldly 
business, and the afternoon in gin-shops? My opinion is, rather pray 
a single time with your full heart than often with your lips; rather 
do a little light and nice work on a Sunday, and enjoy it in an inno- 
cent way, and thank God for His manifold blessings, than fear the 
approaching Sunday as the longest day in the week; rather go once a 
week, or a fortnight, or even a month, of your free will to church, to 
find consolation and fresh hope for your poor contrite heart, than twice 
a day to repeat prayers you know by heart, and that often don’t make 
any impression on you; rather every Sunday meet in the church differen’ 
people and of different classes—servants, and soldiers and sailors, and 
workmen in their simple attire—than Sunday after Sunday to meet the 
same class of people, all in their fashionable clothes, and know that all 
other classes don’t know anything of the blessing of a quiet hour in the 
house of God ! 

This is my opinion—and it is my opinion you have asked for— 
and therefore I still prefer the state of religious matters in Denmark 
to that in England, however partial you will find me to many English 
institutions. Nobody sees, perhaps, better what we want in this re- 
spect than I, who have been fortunate enough to spend two of my 
best years with your nation, and nobody could wish more than I that 
our churches were still better attended than they generally are, and 
that the Sunday was kept a little more as a day of rest from labour 
and pleasure, and that Sunday-prayer and Bible-reading were more 
common amongst us. But I should never wish that an alteration should 
be produced by a compulsion of the public opinion ; let us be just as 
free in respect to religion as in any other respect. But let us try to 
awake in people a hunger and thirst after the Word of God; let us 
try to make them uneasy in their minds about their salvation ; let us tel} 
one another that there is an Eye that knows all the sinful thoughts 
of our hearts even if we can hide them from our fellow-creatures, and 
to all appearance are as respectable as any ; let us make people listen 
to the mild calling of Our Saviour, who has come to save poor sinners, 
and won’t throw any out. Then, and then only, the whole state of 
things will be another and a better one; then the house of God and 
his Holy Word, and the sacrament, and prayer, and thanksgiving, will 
be dear and precious to everybody ; and the Sunday will be not only a 
Sabbath, but the Lord’s day, the most blessed day of the week. It is 
not so at present in Denmark by a great‘deal. But a great im- 
provement has taken place in the last thirty to forty years; the 
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rationalism of the beginning of this century is done for, and a 
general revival is going on. The Holy Scriptures are also, by the 
liberal efforts of the British and Foreign Bible Society, sold by tens of 
thousands ; old and young, masters and servants, rich and poor, are 
all anxious to possess at least a New ‘Testament; numerous well- 
attended Bible-readings are held in all towns, and all over the country ; 
the churches are crammed where the preacher knows how to preach 
the Christian truth in a popular language; a great want is felt of 
more churches and more clergymen; free contributions are liberally 
given to support our missionary work in Greenland, and in India, 
&e. In a few words, a fresh religious life has sprung up amongst 
us, and principally in the lower classes, and it is our humble hope 
that, by God’s blessing, this may be the means in His hand to make 
the Danish people not only a free but a Christian people. 

If our views do not disagree so much that you already have got 
tired of me, I will go on in my description of the Danish national 
character; and hope that you will at once find that I am right in 
saying that the standard of general education is rather high in 
Denmark, and that there is a general love of science and art amongst 
Danish people. It may be that Denmark has not produced, nor does 
at present possess, many of those eminent geniuses who create a new 
epoch in art and science, and whose names are known over the whole 
world ; but, in proportion to our population, I suppose we are just 
as well off in this respect as other countries. Denmark has con- 
tributed its share to the general progress of scientific research 
in nearly all branches, and even at this moment we have at least two 
men whose names are well known also in England: I think of the 
zoologist, Professor Thenstruss, and the author of the Latin Grammar, 
Professor Marley. But what I much prefer is to find in a people 
a general respect for and love of art and science, which can only 
be founded on a widely-spread cultivation of the mind even amongst 
the lower classes. And of this we may boast, and with some 
right, in Denmark. Our schools are compulsory, and therefore I 
am glad to say everybody is compelled to learn to read and write, 
and a little more. There is at least one, but generally two or three, 
national schools in every parish of the country, supported by com- 
puisory contributions from the landed proprietors, to which every 
inhabitant of the parish is allowed and obliged to send his children, if 
he cannot prove that they get a better education at home or some- 
where else. The obligation begins with the children’s seventh year 
and ends with their fourteenth, and the parents are fined if their 
children do not attend school regularly. The teaching comprehends 
reading, writing, the Danish language, arithmetic, Bible-reading and 
catechism, the history and geography of Denmark, and the most 
prominent features of general history and geography. The boys 
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practise a little gymnastics and swimming; the girls learn needle- 
work. Every man in Denmark, even the lowest and poorest, can 
therefore read and write his own language, and make accounts; every 
man in Denmark knows a little of his own country, and has, from his 
childhood, heard of another and better fatherland in heaven; he may, 
in the troubles of life, forget the particulars, but seven years’ instruc- 
tion will always leave some impression on his mind. To extend the 
views of life, there have lately been erected throughout the country 
free-schools, or colleges, for grown-up sons and daughters of the 
farmers, which are generally well frequented, and which have con- 
tributed to spread a strong national and liberal feeling amongst the 
country population. 

If we now go one step higher, to the middle-classes—as shopkeepers, 
artisans, operatives, &c.—we shall find in all towns schools intended 
for them, where mathematics and the English or German language 
are added to the objects of learning. A diligent boy may leave such 
a school, in his sixteenth or seventeenth year, with a pretty good fund 
of general knowledge, and with some aptness for learning what he 
particularly may want to acquire for his especial career in life. For 
young boys who want a classical education, we find, both in Copen- 
hagen and in many towns, public schools, partly supported by the 
Government, in which a boy has six hours’ daily instruction for a 
payment of £5 6s. a year. These schools are arranged in the same 
way as the German gymnasiums, and are quite different from your 
English public schools: if your boys perhaps learn too little, our boys 
certainly learn a great deal too much. When a boy of eighteen years 
here passes his first examination at the university, in leaving the 
school he is supposed to know everything that a man possibly, in any 
branch of life and under any circumstances, may want to know. He 
is well up in his classics: if he should not know Horace and Virgil 
and Homer by heart, or be able to write a poem in Latin or Greek, 
he has at all events several times gone through their principal 
writings, and closely examined all grammatical difficulties in them. 
He knows the names of every long river or town in the remotest 
part of the world, and could find his way in Madagascar and Hindo- 
stan if he ever should go to travel there; and know on his fingers (or 
at least ought to know) the names of all emperors and kings in the 
world—even the prehistoric ones, when they were born and when 
they died, and how many battles they fought and won or lost. He 
knows all branches of natural philosophy, all divisions and classes of 
higher or lower animals, plants, and stones; he knows all about 
electricity, magnetism, and galvanism, and is even well acquainted 
wit the stars of heaven. He has, besides the classics, learnt German, 
French, and English; he has not only been taught geometry and 
algebra, but plane trigonometry and stereometry, &c. In a few words, 
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a boy of eighteen years has swallowed nearly all the learning of the 
world, and still it is but the preparation for future learning. If he 
wants to take up a profession, he has to study hard many hours a day, 
at least four or five years, at the Copenhagen University, if he hopes 
with any success to pass the examination at the university, without 
which he cannot get an appointment in the service of the State. The 
future clergyman has to attend lectures on exegesis, dogmatics, morals, 
church history, philosophy ; the future lawyer, lectures on Roman and 
Danish law in all its branches; the physician, lectures on anatomy, 
zoology, and botany. After having finished the course of study, that 
cannot even by the diligent scholar be completed in less than from 
four to five years, but often requires much longer time, the young 
men present themselves for a public examination by the professors. 
The success of their whole career will greatly depend on the character 
given after this examination. 

You may imagine what a learned set we are—or ought to be— 
when every professional man, and nearly every clerk in a government- 
office, and many private gentlemen besides, have been studying hard 
at least twelve years of their life, without any interruption but the few 
weeks’ holidays in the summer, and nothing else has been thought of 
but reading from morning until evening. We are too learned, and not 
practical enough; we want all our education and instruction from 
books, and have to find how life differs from books; we are often 
disappointed that we, by all our learning, cannot answer the simplest 
question of life. 

In my opinion you go @ little too far in the other direction, and 
here as elsewhere the happy medium7is difficult to find. No doubt 
an education like the Danish early awakens the spiritual faculties of 
the mind, strengthens the intellect, and refines the taste. And this 
is one of the principal reasons why science and art have always been 
highly appreciated and always have thrived well in Denmark. Per- 
haps also you, and many other foreigners, will be surprised to see how 
Denmark—although it is scarcely visible on the map of Europe— 
ranks with any European state in respect to art and science, and has 
museums and scientific collections that even wealthy England and 
learned Germany might envy. You know our great sculptor Thor- 
waldsen ; his fame has reached every corner of the world, and his 
works are to be found everywhere, even with the Queen of Tahiti; 
you must have heard of his museum in Copenhagen, where casts 
or copies in marble of all his works are collected, and shown to the 
public in an excellent way, as each statue has its own room, and 
therefore is seen to its best advantage. You cannot imagine what 
influence this man, when he was alive, and after his death his museum, 
has had to awaken a deep interest for works of art in the whole people, 
and to refine the taste, not only of Danish artists, but of every Danish 
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workman. There is scarcely any house, scarcely any hut, in the whole 
country where you could not trace the great master. You will find 
thousands of copies of his ‘ Choral,” or his font with the kneeling 
angel, in biscuit, or plaster, or terra-cotta ; you will find his beautiful 
basreliefs, with the thousandfold different representations of the cunning 
little Cupid, in biscuits or plaster, as ornaments of rooms, of gateways, 
of houses; you will find them painted on cups and other china-ware, 
chiselled on jewellery, engraved on boxes, in larger and smaller 
photographs. 

Our little country has not produced ‘any painter of equal celebrity, 
and yet our private and public collections prove the high standard 
of Danish art, both in times past and at present. We have a yearly 
exhibition of pictures at our academy, where at least fifty or sixty 
artists exhibit their works, and where there are always some pictures 
which show high accomplishment in’ the artist. I think the forte of 
our artists is in sea-pieces and landscapes, and they often take their 
subjects from our own national scenery, where plenty of water and 
vessels and plenty of wood is to be found. So far as the sea-pieces 
go, I think the Danish and the Engish taste is pretty much the same ; 
and some of our artists in this line, as Malby and Sorensen, have 
many friends and customers in England. Another question is, whether 
English pupils would like our landscape-painting. I scarcely believe 
80, judging from your exhibitions and collections. I never in my life 
saw such a display of bright and gay colours as these: not a tree without 
the most brilliant golden hue produced by the rays of the setting sun, 
not a sky without a mixture of yellow-and-green stripes, not a lady 
or a boy but they were dressed just as gaudily as the smart ladies 
and children who were going about admiring one another, and some- 
times casting a glance at a picture to admire the fine colours and the 
affected representation of a sensational tale. Perhaps it is all good 
taste—perhaps Nature looks so to your English eyes ; but it is not my 
taste, and to Danish eyes the whole seems a mistake. ~ We are a very 
simple unaffected sort of people, who dislike every kind of false 
display. This national fecling influences much the national art, and 
you will therefore find a certain unaffected simpleness in all our 
works of art. Thorwaldsen was the simplest man in the world, and 
was therefore a specimen of a Danish artist; but the same quality is 
more or less to be found in every Danish picture. We don’t care to 
see pictures of affected children dressed in the gayest colours, or of 
heartrending scenes; we don’t care to see Nature represented as it 
perhaps may happen ‘to ‘look at a quite exceptional moment, when 
the setting sun or a rising storm throw a peculiar strange light on 
the objects. We like to see a quiet landscape in a bright sunlight ; 
we never get tired of pictures representing a part of our beautiful 
woods with a road winding through the trees, with some deer gather- 
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ing round a pond shaded by the trees, while the sun throws its 
flickering light through the branches on the grassy ground. We 
like to see Nature in its happy quiet state, but not in a state of 
excitement and exultation. It is not for me to decide which taste is 
the best, but of course I think that mine is the best. 

Let us now turn to music. There we find the national character 
again; our music is soft and quiet, and without display. Our country 
has never produced any Mozart, or Haydn, or Meyerbeer; but wo 
have had many composers of second rank, as Weyss and Kuhlaw, 
whose ballads and pianoforte compositions give a perfect expression 
of the Danish character; and at present the name of Mr. Gade is 
known over the whole musical world, and his works are appre- 
ciated even by our German friends, A foreigner would perhaps 
scarcely call the Danes a musical people, and yet there is a great 
taste for good music, and deep love of it. Music is considered a ne- 
cessary accomplishment for a young lady, and you will find a piano 
in every house in the town, and nearly in the whole country ; all boys 
and all girls are taught singing in the schools; in every town and in 
many villages there are philharmonic societies, and in Copenhagen 
several of them with such a number of members that no more can be 
admitted ; the students at the university, the clerks of the merchants’ 
offices, the painters, the bricklayers, and all other artisans and work- 
men, form separate singing-clubs with weckly meetings to practise 
songs for four voices, and give concerts for friends and acquaintances. 
There is therefore frequent opportunity, especially in Copenhagen, to 
hear good music. 

We have not any regular Italian opera, and must be pleased when 
some of the greater or minor European singers stay here a short 
time on their way from St. Petersburg to London, and form a 
kind of Italian band chiefly consisting of Americans. But many 
prefer to hear the operas performed by our own singers at our 
royal theatres, where this kind of theatrical art is cultivated. It is 
quite true we have no Patti or Christine Nilsson—and if we had 
them we should soon lose them—and we have not such a stage and 
such scenery as you are accustomed to in London. However, we 
enjoy the opera in our quiet simple way in our small theatre for 2s, 6d. 
without any smart dressing, just as much as you, and perhaps more 
than you, sitting in all your state in the dearly-paid-for orchestra-stalls. 
We have an excellent orchestra, and a very well-conducted chorus, 
and several second-rate singers of both sexes, who sing without 
many roulades, and cadences, and yard-long shakes ; but with sufficient 
good taste to mind their parts in the opera more than the applause 
of the audience, so that Elvira does not run down to the lamps to bow 
with the most smiling face in the middle of one of her most plaintive 
airs. As eight or ten different operas are performed, and rather 
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frequently performed, in the course of every season, and the entrance 
is easy and cheap, nearly everybody here is well acquainted with all the 
famous operas ; the overtures or collections of their musical airs are 
then published in cheap editions, and practised by our young folks 
on the piano, or played by our regimental bands, or in our places of 
amusement—and by this means made the property of even the poorest 
classes, for whom the theatre is too expensive. Besides this, we have 
many other opportunities of hearing good music, as not only all singing- 
ciubs, but also the different philharmonic societies, give concerts at 
which the best classic music is well performed. Even in our great 
place of amusement, called Tivoli, there is an excellent orchestra, 
conducted for twenty-six years by the same man. Besides waltzes 
and lighter music, nearly every evening one of the old masterpieces 
is played, and every Saturday evening one of Beethoven’s or Mozart’s 
symphonies is performed ; and it is a good proof of the widely-spread 
musical taste that even on these evenings the large music-hall is more 
crowded than ever. Sacred music is cultivated by a separate society, 
and now and then concerts exclusively for sacred music are given in 
one or other of our churches. 

Now, I have only a few words more to say about our poetical 
qualities. We have not at present any great poet; nor have you or 
any other people in the world, as it is not a season for poetry but for 
policy. But the first half of this century was so rich in eminent 
poets that a great treasure is left to the present generation. You have 
scarcely heard the names of Pleiberg, Plancer, Plesby, and Ingomarr ; 
but Ochlenschlager’s name cannot be unknown to you. Although 
brought up by Goethe and Schiller, he has the great merit of intro- 
ducing the old Scandinavian mythology in our poetical works, and 
has written a poem called “The Gods of the North,” in which the 
old sagas are repeated in a poetical style. He has founded a national 
tragedy, by taking his subjects from the times of the old Vikings, and 
has also written many lyric poems. But even if he is well known 
and appreciated by all educated people, he has not had that great 
influence on the whole people as your Shakespeare; he does not live 
on our lips, and you will very seldom find him quoted. This is much 
more the case with Pleiberg, a contemporary of Moliére, and an author 
of the same style of comedies. We are always ready to enjoy a good 
joke and appreciate every kind of art, and have a sharp eye for every- 
thing ridiculous in customs and manners; therefore Pleiberg has 
always been, and will always be, the most popular author in Denmark. 
Many repartees in his comedies are quoted again and again, and 
many of his characters—as the “ Busy Bee,” the “ State Tinker,” the 
“Garrulous Barber,” the “ Boasting Soldier ”—are so well adapted to 
the present time that one often doubts whether it is oneself, or- the 
gentleman one dined with yesterday, that has been brought on the stage. 
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You won’t wonder that we have a national stage when we have 
such authors of tragedies and comedies as Ochlenschlager and Pleiberz, 
besides a whole series of authors of vaudevilles, plays, and dramas; 
and in the first half of this century our national theatre could boast 
of a collection of actors that could compete with any stage in the 
world. They are, with a single exception, all gone to rest; but they 
exercised a great influence on their contemporaries, and have con- 
tributed greatly to the refinement of the taste for theatrical repre- 
sentations. About this we shall on another occasion tell you a little 
more. I shall only mention that the famous Hans Christian Andersen 
has also written some plays for the theatre. About his fairy-tales I 
need not tell you, as you know them better than I; but, in my opinion, 
we have many prose authors who equally deserve to be read by English 

eople. 
, It will here be the right place to mention a rather characteristic 
quality of the Danish people—viz., our highly-developed critical 
sense. We are all great critics, and see the faults and the deficiencies 
much sooner than the good sides and the perfections. The reason for 
this is, that our mind is stronger than our heart. We are certainly a 
rather kind-hearted and good-natured people, but at the same time a 
litle cold and slow: we are not easily thrown into passion, and our 
feelings are not so easily awakened. By nature we are more fit for 
cold reasoning than for warm feeling, and our whole education con- 
tributes its share to increase this peculiarity: the perpetual reading 
and studying in those years when the heart is most open to impressions, 
developes the intellect at the expense of the heart. We therefore, as a 
rule, think, consider, and meditate before we ‘give ourselves up to our 
feelings. This is not without some influence on our national art, as it 
refines our taste, and makes us distinguish between shallow display and 
real merit; but it also debars us from many innocent pleasures, and 
makes us a little too difficult to please and amuse, because we too soon 
discover the weak points, and in them forget, or do not appreciate, 
what may, with all its faults, have some merit. There is, in this 
respect, a great difference between English and Danish people. You 
have, with all your practical intellect, a wonderfully childlike heart, 
and very strong and easily-awakened feelings; you enjoy what pleases 
you without minding whether a sharp critic approve of it or not. I 
have often wondered to see how people, who had a refined musical 
taste, and never missed any opportunity of hearing classical music at 
your excellent concerts, could heartily enjoy the barbarous music of a 
passing volunteer-band ; or how ladies and gentlemen, who had been 
brought up with your National Gallery before their eyes, and seen 
many fine pieces of sculpture, could appreciate your modern pictures 
with their unnaturally gay colours or hideous marble vases, when only 
a yellow light was thrown on them through a stained window; or how 
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educated and accomplished people, with good classical learning and 
sedate manners, could clap their hands like children and laugh heartily 
at a garrulous pantomime with its scenery and transformations, or at a 
noisy play with a stupid dialogue. I have wondered at this, but I 
could not help liking you the more for it, as it told me of your child- 
like good-natured heart, that could enjoy an innocent pleasure without 
minding the rules of a strict critic. How often I have wished that 
this were the case with us! We are much too critical for that; we 
soon find out the weak point of a picture or a play, and even if we don’t 
we dare not quite give ourselves up toa hearty enjoyment and approval 
of what we see, for fear it should be a mistake, and neighbours should 
be displeased with our bad taste. This keen critical fecling has another 
great disadvantage, as it makes us very slow in our progress and our 
whole administration. Every improvement in our public life, every 
unimportant arrangement, every useful proposal, must first be con- 
sidered and examined from all sides, to see whether the advantages 
or the disadvantages are the greatest, and generally the last are found 
to be so. You may propose as useful a change as you like, and clearly 
prove how everybody would gain and nobody lose by it—nobody will 
make a step to put it into execution, but everybody will have some 
objections to it. You send in your proposal to a high authority ; 
this sends it to another authority under it, and this again to a third ; 
and when it, after months or years, comes back to the place it originally 
went out from, it will be accompanied by so many declarations, all 
against you, and by no single recommendation in favour of you, that 
the general answer will be in the negative. Everybody feels obliged 
to find fault—nobody is carried away by his enthusiasm. So if is in 
state matters, so it is in financial matters, so it is in private affairs. 
One thing is to be said—we never do anything inconsiderately so that 
we have to alter it again soon; we did not enjoy gas or water laid on 
in our capital till the system had been tried by the whole civilised 
world, and we don’t introduce a gun into our army till we have learnt 
from other countries’ experience which is the best. And we are perhaps 
right in doing so, but a little more decided enthusiasm would often be 
a, great blessing. 

I am afraid that you will find a little of the same slowness in our 
whole way of working, and in the conducting of our business; we are 
an’ industrious and diligent, but not a hardworking people. Like 
all inhabitants of northern countries, we are obliged to work rather 
diligently, as the ground without this would not yield any fruit, and 
the climate makes us require much animal food; but, generally 
speaking, we don’t work harder or faster than we are obliged to do. 
We are not such a hardworking set as you, to whom energetic work 
seems a pleasure or a necessity: we don’t, to that degree, separate 
work from enjoying life; we don’t leave house, wife, and children to 
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themselves for our work’s sake; we don’t shut ourselves up the whole 
day in dark caves, far from all our dear ones; we don’t hurry from 
morning till evening to make ourselves nervous and overfatigued ; we 
don’t overwork ourselves some years to be able to retire rather early 
asarich man. Our ways are much more quiet and gentle, and we 
have always plenty of time to do everything besides our work, as we 
have not yet quite caught the meaning of the words, “ Time is money.” 
Our bankers and great merchants spend some hours a day in their 
offices to superintend their business, but they are not so busy but 
that they find time to have a little chat about the news of the day, 
or even to smoke a cigar (a case of which is a necessary item to 
every place of business), with a customer or a friend who happens to 
call; even the busiest man will have time to enjoy all his meals 
quietly with his family, and to accompany it to dinner-parties, con- 
certs, &e. A friend, and still more a customer, would not like, when 
he perhaps came from a distant place to see the head of the business, 
to be treated in that short and cool business-way in which you treat 
people who come hundreds of miles on purpose to see you and do 
business with you; and therefore Danish people often feel shocked by 
this in England, as they are accustomed to find so different a reception 
at an office here, even if they have had only a street to walk down to 
the office from their home. The whole English busy-bee way is still 
rather unknown to us, but will some time also find its way here. 
Many of our lawyers have large business to transact; many of our 
physicians have plenty of patients to attend; many of our clergymen 
have thousands of souls entrusted to their care—and all of them mind 
their business carefully. There is not, as a rule, any slovenliness or 
neglect to be found amongst our professional people, who, as a class, 
are not only intelligent and well prepared for their work, but also 
careful and conscientious in all their doings. But they are never over- 
loaded with work ; they always find time for breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
and supper with their families ; they have always half ay hour left for 
a call on a friend’s birthday, they have two or three evenings a 
week to spend in dinner-parties or the theatre, and they are always 
glad to see a friend coming in for a talk. Our many well-to-do 
mechanics and tradesmen—to be sure they have to work, and in 
their own opinion pretty hard work too; but in your eyes they 
would seem rather lazy. They work quietly and gently, often both 
weekdays and Sunday; but there is not any anxiety to try to do 
ever more and more in the same space of time, to extend the business 
and employ more workmen, to find out something new that would 
attract public attention and allure customers, so as to exclude all 
competition from their range of business. Even a mechanic or a shop- 
keeper enjoys the family meals quietly, and has often time to take a walk 
with his children, or go with his well-dressed family to a tea-garden. 
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One reason for this rather slow but quiet mode of life and work— 
for this perpetual intermixture of work, family life, and pleasure, which 
must seem so very strange to you—is our whole domestic arrange- 
ment; our business and our family are to be found in the same 
house. The banker has his office on the second-floor, and his family 
lives on the first-floor ; the shopkeeper has his shop facing the street, 
and the rooms for his family behind the shop facing the yard; the 
mechanic has his workshop at the top of the house, or in some back- 
room of the same house in which he has some rooms and a kitchen 


for his family. The lawyers use one of the largest rooms of their 


house as an office; and the doctors, who have to go out on their 
practice, are never so far off that they cannot get home and take a 
bit of luncheon, or their regular dinner. By this means business 
life and family life go well together; we don’t live one part of the 
day in one place, and another in another; and the consequence of 
this is, again, that we don’t give ourselves up to our work with such 
nervous anxiety as when we were shut up fora certain time in a 
business-place quite apart from all other interests of life. Another 
reason for this peculiar quiet mode of working is, I am happy to say, 
that we don’t know, at least not as a general characteristic of the 
people, that awful thirst for riches that makes people consider gold 
and silver the highest boon of life, either for their own sake or for 
the enjoyments they permit one to indulge in. We like money well 
enough, and appreciate the comforts and pleasures of life, but our mode 
of living is simple ; there is not at present such a general competition 
to outrun one another in making a display ; many of us live up to our 
means, but we don’t go so far that, after a short time of debauchery, 
we have to retire, having ruined ourselves and our families. We like 
money, and want all to be well off, but we don’t esteem money to 
that degree that you English business-people do;.if we are fortunate 
enough by our work to gain, or by good economy to save, a little, we 
buy some stocks, and are much more pleased with a low but sure 
interest for it than a higher connected with the risk of using the 
savings to extend or improve our business. We are all anxious to 
prepare a life free from cares if we should happen to get old, but we 
don’t care on that account to exclude ourselves from all enjoyments 
of life while we are young and able to enjoy life, and to spend our 
best years in working so exceedingly hard for a home that perhaps 
never falls to our lot; we like, therefore, better than anything, to get 
a public or private appointment with a moderate yearly salary, and 
the prospect of a little pension when we retire. Our motto is, rather 
a small and fixed income than a larger one which shall be uncertain 
and changeable. 

Finally, there is one reason more for our not being so industrious, 
and energetic, and hardworking as we ought to be—and that is, our 
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national fondness for pleasure and dissipation. We look grave and 
seem rather cold, yet we have an easy light mind, are always ready for 
good cheer, and have a strong sense of what is comic and witty, 
especially in the lower less-educated classes: it is wonderful to hear 
how they always have a joke ready and never want an answer, and 
it often strikes one how they, even under the saddest circumstances, 
make up their mind to bear afflictions with a manly and even a 
cheerful heart. We find the same again in the higher classes, who 
are, generally speaking, jolly and cheerful, and don’t lose their courage 
very soon. And what is a general characteristic of the whole is in a 
still higher degree a peculiar characteristic of the Copenhageners ; 
they are known everywhere as a rather gay and jolly set, fond of 
pleasures and enjoyments. The first strophes of a vaudeville song, 


“My good humonr is my wealth, 
It is my capital,” 


give a true picture of a real Copenhagener; his cheerful mind is as 
valuable to him as a great capital, and in some respects he is right. 
What is the use of all the riches of the world, when they can’only be 
obtained by a nervous working from morning till evening, and are 
accompanied by great anxiety how to secure their possession? What 
is the advantage of having a beautifully-furnished house, with all 
possible comforts, when I never have time to be quiet there with my 
family, or to open it to my friends to enjoy the goods of life with 
them? And how can I enjoy anything with a careworn heart, and a 
mind always planning some fresh ways to increase my wealth? Rather, 
then, a little less earthly wealth and an easy mind, ready to enjoy the 
blessings sent us from heayen—rather a plainer house and less display 
of plate and champagne, when I can fully enjoy my home with my 
family and my friends. No doubt a cheerful mind and a light heart 
are great blessings: they make the social life much more cheerful and 
comfortable, and they help us on many a time to bear the hard afflic- 
tions of life. Without these enviable qualities the Danish people 
would never have been able again to raise its head after its hard trials, 
and to fight once more for its existence with its too mighty neighbour, 
when he sooner or later stretches his hand out after the rest of his 
prey, and when England and all the other great Powers assure us of 
their sympathy, but leave the fighting to ourselves. However, this 
easy heart and cheerful mind, this open sense of the pleasant sort of 
life and light way to bear even great afflictions, has also its drawbacks 
and disadvantages—when at a time full of earnestness, when great 
dangers are near at hand on all sides, when every nerve has to be 
strained to resist an invading enemy, and every source of wealth to be 
developed and exploded to give the material means to bear the great 
expenses of a war—when, at such a fateful period, the people do not 
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rise up to new and energetic efforts, but just at such a time seem 
more than ever inclined to indulge in pleasures and enjoyments. And 
it is not without reason that foreigners who visit Copenhagen make 
this remark about its inhabitants. I am afraid there is a little too 
much pleasure-seeking amongst us. The higher middle-class, as 
merchants and professional people, are given up too much to a kind 
of dinner-party life, the aim of which is to be engaged for good dinners 
with friends as many days of the week as possible during the whole 
winter season, and sometimes in the summer too. Some person gives 
three or four dinner-parties a year for twenty or thirty persons each, 
and invites to them, let us say, thirty or forty different families he 
knows but little or nothing of, but has happened to meet somewhere 
else, and now he expects to be invited back to dinner-parties by all 
these friends. This mode of life has many disadvantages. It draws 
the parents too much from their homes and their children, and spoils 
the taste for a happy quiet life: new excitement is ever wanted, and 
new friends are always looked out for, as people are very anxious 
nowadays to know and be known by the whole world. I won't say 
that people neglect their duties for the parties’ sake, but one can do 
one’s duty in many different ways: it can be done with pleasure, and 
with one’s whole time and strength; and it can be done slovenly, 
considering it a burden one only wants to throw off as soon as possible. 
And it is impossible that I can pay the proper attention to my duty 
when Iam every day whirled about in a stream of pleasure: work 
and labour get tedious and troublesome to me, all industry and energy 
are done for, and these qualities are just what we want more than 
anything. 

Coming a little further down to the lower middle-classes—the shop- 
keepers and the mechanics—we again find the same fondness for 
pleasure and amusements. It is quite true that this class is in 
Denmark, perhaps, better educated than anywhere else: they are all 
free and independent men, who work with their assistants for them- 
selves; they are not in the hands of large establishments that would 
take the highest advantage of their labour, but are in direct connection 
with their customers. When they, then, can satisfy these, and by the 
profit subsist pretty well and have a good substantial dinner, a tidy 
little home, and good clothes for their children—when they can take 
them out for a walk, they don’t covet anything more, and try to 
enjoy life without so many anxious thoughts for the next year or the 
days of old age. This is in many respects a happy state of things, 
and the Danish mechanic class is to be envied by their brothers in 
other countries: they don’t, perhaps, earn so much as a clever workman 
could earn anywhere else—they cannot generally make fortunes by 
their work ; but they are free and independent, and they don’t ask so 
much in order to be happy, and their light heart and easy mind enables 
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hem to enjoy the blessings of life. It is a pleasant sight to see 
hundreds and thousands of families of the lower middle-classes, with 
fresh cheeks and cheerful eyes, and well-dressed, go out of Copenhagen 
on a Sunday afternoon, in the summer, to the gardens and woods in 
the neighbourhood: the mother, with the bigger boys, carrying the 
basket with sandwiches and coffee and sugar ; the father, with the little 
girl in one hand, and pushing baby in the perambulator. It is a great 
benefit, both to the old and the young, to get out of the close town 
and spend the afternoon in the beautiful woody places, with the fresh 
air and the soft grass. So far all is right and good; but they want 
more than this, especially a little more excitement. 

We have, just out of town, an excellent place of amusement called 
Tivoli, where for 43d. you can enjoy a pretty garden nicely lighted in 
the evening, see a pantomime or a little play, hear very good music, 
see the fireworks, and all in company with the best classes of the popu- 
lation. It is a benefit to a large town to have such a decent establish- 
ment, where even the lower classes can afford to amuse themselves 
once and away. But the mischief is that this establishment has called 
to life a whole sea of imitations, that, with more or less success, try to 
draw the public attention to themselves. Along a line of one or two 
English miles you will find one ‘“ Beer Halle” after another, some 
with gardens lighted in the evening, and nearly all of them with bands or 
singers. These establishments, that all have sprung up within the last 
twenty-five years, seem to prove a great attraction to the lower middle- 
classes in the summer and winter, who fill them all: here is no fresh 
air to inhale, but plenty of cigar-smoke, and the smell of beer and 
punch ; here is no beautiful landscape to enjoy, no songs of little birds 
to listen to, but a gaudily-lighted room, that makes the simple home 
feel very dull, and screaming lady-singers that don’t improve the taste 
for good music. 

It was a great pity to notice this hunting after pleasure and dissipa- 
tion more and more increasing in all classes of the Copenhagen popu- ° 
lation, just at a time when industry and energy were more wanted than 
at any time, if we desire to make ourselves ready for a new fight for 
existence; but the people has not yet been degraded by pleasure, 
and will never be degraded by it as long as it is as moderate in all its 
enjoyments as now. You will, as all other foreigners, wonder to see 
how well-behaved, how orderly and moderate, our people are even in 
their amusements: they are fond of pleasure, because life seems easy 
and light to them, but they are not fond of drinking to get tipsy, and 
to forget all the cares and troubles of life. At dinner-parties you will 
see people sit down to eat and drink well, and we don’t mind it—but 
even like that our friends get a little merry, that the conversation is 
a little livelier and more animated than usual, that a good joke is said 
which can make us all laugh, that a jolly toast is proposed, &. ; but 
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we don’t take more wine than we can well bear, and don’t take it for 
its own sake, but for good company’s sake ; and we gentlemen don’t stop 
at the table to take an extra glass or bottle of port when the ladies 
have left, but see them properly to the drawing-room. We have very 
nice confectioners, where old and young men, and also ladies, can com- 
fortably sit down, and, for a few pence, take a bottle of beer or a cup 
of chocolate and read the papers; but I am happy to say we have no 
beershops, where gentlemen and workmen and cabdrivers, where 
men and women of all descriptions, gather round the tap to drink 
their gin or their ale, standing till they sink down drunk ; even the 
commonest workman wants to sit quietly down in a nice room, and 
have his brandy or beer brought him on a proper tray, and when he 
has enjoyed his refreshment he leaves the place just as quietly as he 
entered it. It is quite an exception to meet a tipsy man in the streets ; 
if such a thing happens, you will see him surrounded by a whole 
crowd of boys, who heartily enjoy the funny sight. And when the 
whole stream of people return to town on the Sunday evening from 
their excursions, they walk just as quietly and happily—parents and 
children together, baby on the arms of papa—as when they went out, 
and you may venture (as many Copenhageners even of the best classes 
do), to put yourself into a third-class carriage from the Deer Park to 
town on a Sunday evening; you would never think that perhaps forty 
of the fifty passengers there were shopkeepers, mechanics, or work- 
men, returning home with their families after‘a merry day. As long 
as people amuse themselves in this quiet moderate way, there is not 
any great danger of enervation or degradation, and the Copenhageners 
have always proved to be the hardiest and most courageous soldiers. 
The standard of the Ist Regiment, consisting entirely of Copen- 
hageners, is a rag perforated by Schleswig-Holstein and Prussian 
balls in the wars from 1848-50 and 1863-4, but has always been 
carried home in triumph; and the same men will be ready at any 
moment to leave their homes and families, their work and their amuse- 
ments, and to march at the head of the whole nation against the 
Prussians, to gain the victory or to fall ! 

There may possibly be a few more characteristics of the Danish 
population, but I shall take another opportunity of telling you a little 
about them. I shall here only mention one thing, but of great im- 
portance to you, as I am now going to answer a question I am pretty 
sure you will ask me before you decide on a shorter or longer stay 
with us—viz,, whether Copenhagen is a clean town, and the Danes a 
tidy people ?” I am glad to be able to say “Yes” to both questions ; 
our city is as nice and clean as any, our people as tidy as any. It 
is true we are not so tidy in our persons as some of you English 
ladies and gentlemen ; you are a washing and splashing people, ac- 
customed from childhood to be cleaned several times a day from top 
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to toe, and you are also in this respect a very refined people, who 
can afford to keep the most exquisite tools and instruments and appa- 
ratus for cleaning purposes, and you are extravagant enough to 
spend great sums on the luxury of your dressing-rooms. You will, 
therefore, the first time miss a few things you had been accus- 
tomed to see about you when you were making your toilet. You 
won't hear a knock at the door in the morning, to tell you that 
hot shaving-water is ready for you; you won't find such enormous 
jags and basins as you perhaps like, large enough to put your whole 
head in, or to dive an arm or a leg in; you won’t always find a water- 
can or a slop-pail, or a nice little bath, in your dressing-room, and 
(what is still worse) you won't find any dressing-room at all, and you 
will therefore have to be content with your bedroom. There is no 
hot water put into your room before dinner and in the evening, and 
you had better not ring for it till you have found an opportunity of 
ascertaining whether the house is generally supplied with hot water or 
not. In all these things you will find the usual simple Danish ways, 
and you must try to put up with them. A small jug and a basin, a 
piece of soap and a nail-brush, a sponge, a comb, and a hair-brush— 
voila tout! It is simple and nice, and yet I assure you we are as 
clean and tidy as anybody. We don’t always shave in the morning 
before breakfast ; we don’t clean our whole body every day; we don’t 
so repeatedly wash our faces and our hands, because we have been in 
the streets for an hour or less: nor do we want it, as we don't 
know anything of the mixture of fog and smoke that makes the 
London atmosphere so peculiarly attractive, and leaves its marks on 
skin and linen. If one is once clean it is not so easy to get dirty, 
and we could after an hour’s walk in town go to a friend’s house, and 
sit down to his dinner with a face as clean as if it had just come 
from the laundress. Therefore don’t have any scruples on this 
account; you will find a clean and tidy people, with a general sense 
of cleanliness even in the lower classes, which don’t know anything 
of squalid poverty. The ladies and gentlemen you come in contact. 
with will be as tidy and clean as yourself, and the population you will 
only know from sight will give you a good specimen of a tidy set. 
And the general tidiness is not only limited to the persons, but you 
will have an impression of it everywhere. Our streets are swept every 
day, and we are not allowed to leave snow and ice on the pavement till 
it melts, nor can we boast of eight inches of deep greasy mud, such as 
London can astonish us poor foreigners with ; our hotels, our stations, 
our railway-carriages, our churches, our public places and buildings, 
our museums and collections, are clean and tidy. But thisis still more 
the case with our houses: twice a year they are thoroughly cleansed 
from one end to another, and not even your bootjack or your pen- 
holder will escape the soap-brush ; and once a week all the floors are 
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scrubbed, and the doors and windows cleaned: and as we don’t know 
anything of smoke or coal-dust, you may believe that our rooms look 
pretty tidy. 

Here we are, with our good and bad qualities, with our perfections 
and deficiencies. If the picture has not frightened you, come and sev 
the original. 
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X Roman Story. 


By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 


On the third-floor of No. 16, Via , in the year 18—, dwelt Luigi 
Marini, art-student. In Italy art is followed as a distinct and very 
popular profession, not only by those few devotees who feel a special 
aptitude, but by many who think merely that it is as good as any 
other calling, and a great deal more pleasant. Nothing was further 
from Luigi’s mind than rivalry with the great masters, whose works 
he was content to copy as best he could, and glad if a week’s labour 
won him five scudi. Tis temperament was romantic, not ambitious. 
Tar better than the labours of the palette and the brush, he loved ad- 
venture in which gallantry and women had a part; or to sit dreaming 
at his window, watching the roseate tints which the setting sun cast 
over the ruins of old Rome and the wide Campagna beyond. 

Luigi Marini had all the beauty which is typical of the Tuscan 
men: dark hair, that waved in half-curls about his forehead and 
ears—dark eyes of a rich deep brown, full of sad and attractive melan- 
choly when he was thoughtful, and instantly lighting up with dancing 
fire when he laughed or became excited. His nose, his lips and chin, 
would each and all have caught the attention of an artist for the rare 
beauty of their outlines. His was such a face as Titian or Raphael 
would have loved to copy, expressing refined melancholy when at rest, 
and bright quick fancy when he smiled. Luigi wore a moustache 
and imperial like those Vandyck gives to Charles I, the points of the 
moustache turned up. He was vain, of course, and quite disposed to 
think that any woman who looked twice at him was in love with his 
handsome face. 

One evening, in the month of June, he lounged into his room after 
two or three hours’ work at the Vatican. In a few minutes a little 
girl knocked at his door and then entered, carrying his dinner, which 
came to him daily from the neighbouring trattoria. There was a 
piece of stewed mutton, some maccaroni, and a small flask of wine. 
The child placed the dishes on the table and left the room. Luigi’s 
apartment was simply furnished. An old easel and two or three dauby 
canvases told his calling ; the bed in the corner was not very clean, nor 
the red-tiled floor ; and he was evidently about to dine without a table- 
cloth. On looking round, it was easy to see that Luigi’s wardrobe 
was of the scantiest, for there was no place for his clothes in the apart- 
ment except a very old leather-covered, brass-nailed trunk, the hali- 
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open lid of which disclosed a wild confusion of garments, broken 
frames, painting materials, and books. But Luigi cared little for the 
condition of the interior of his lodging. The few hours that he spent 
at home were generally passed at the open window puffing those long 
cigars which are the food so much beloved by Roman artists. And 
often Luigi looked on the dark wall of the Convent , which lay 
across the narrow street, a little to the left of where he lodged. But 
the jealous persian which shrouded the windows were never entirely 
opened. The lower half of them moved upon vertical hinges, and in 
the midday these were always raised. But Luigi’s apartment was on 
a level with the highest, and sometimes he caught a glimpse of a hand 
extended to open the sunblinds, but nothing more. Often and often— 
the more because the sisters were never to be seen—did Luigi think 
of them, and this evening his taste for romance was destined to be 
strangely gratified. 

Lazily looking up the street upon the convent-windows, the young 
man saw one of the green blinds gently open, and the hooded head of 
& nun appear at a window. As he fixed his eyes on her so did she 
hers on him. Her face seemed pale, but this might only be the cus- 
tomary effect of the sombre head-dress. She was certainly young as 
well as handsome, and Luigi’s delight equalled his astonishment when 
he saw her summoning his attention. The motion by which ‘she 
called him was graceful and imperative—the action of a woman surely 
not by any means ignorant of the power of feminine gestures. When 
she saw, by his quick attention and obeisant smile, that he was pre- 
pared to serve her, the nun pointed below to the pavement, holding 
between her fingers a small piece of paper. The danger to which 
Luigi knew she exposed herself if she were found to have thus held 
communication with a man increased the romance of the situation. 
He hurriedly made signs to her that he would descend, and the 
shutter at once closed upon her window, leaving only the lower part 
raised as usual, On leaving his house, Luigi was sufficiently discreet 
not to hasten beneath the nun’s window ; he crossed the street just in 
time to see a little white ball, no bigger than a pea, fall upon the 
pavement. He picked it up,. believing himself entirely unobserved, 
and hoped to win favour in the lady’s eyes—who he felt sure was 
watching him—by keeping it in his hand unopened till he turned into 
another street. 

But he had no sooner passed the corner of the Via —— than he 
hastily unrolled the little ball of paper and read: “ Meet me to-morrow 
at midnight by the small gate leading into the Via San , opposite 
the door of the Church of San .” This was written in a firm 
bold woman’s hand, with evidently no attempt at concealment. There 
was no name, but mystery was far more attractive to Luigi than cer- 
tainty. He felt sure the mysterious nun was beautiful and deeply in 
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love with himself. “It was yet thirty hours before he should be with 
her!’ This was hard to bear. But as the time passed away, her 
image became more and more clear to Luigi. Already he persuaded 
himself that he loved her passionately, and when the next evening 
arrived impatience had made him feel feverish and exhausted. He 
smoked incessantly, but his dinner remained almost untouched. At 
last the sluggish hours of the long day passed away, and Luigi stood 
beneath the convent-wall, outside the gate to which the nun referred 
in her note. 

It was not the main entrance to the convent, and, as Luigi knew 
very well, was rarely if ever opened. He had never seen it otherwise 
than as it was now, closed and rusty, with a look of having never been 
unfastened for years. It was set about a foot back in the wall, and 
overhung by so deep a shadow that no one who did not pass very 
closely could have seen the young artist as he stood, motionless, with 
his back against the gate. To say that he was afraid would not be 
true, yet Luigi felt strongly the influence of the midnight hour, and 
the strangeness, with something perhaps of the illegality, of his 
situation—the chill night-air, the deep gloom of the street, and the 
silence. He was just thinking how fearfully quiet everything seemed, 
when the old gate rustled, as though the collected dust were breaking 
away from its sides, and opened, without creaking, so softly that Luigi 
was half-terrified. He had expected it would have made a great 
noise, or, at least, would have given him much more notice on opening. 
He thought the gate had been closed for years, it looked so rusty and 
unused; but before he had time to recognise the figure of the nun, 
who held it back for him to enter, the thought ran through his mind 
that this door was not so unaccustomed to moving on its hinges as he 
had supposed. 

The nun closed the gate, and, taking Luigi by the hand, led him, 
in darkness which was profound, through a sort of cloister—so it 
seemed to the young painter—then across a small yard, open to the 
sky, into a low building detached from the convent. Luigi found 
himself standing, with his hand in hers, in utter darkness. Her clasp 
was soft and warm, and her voice a musical whisper, as she said, 
disengaging his hand, “ Wait a minute, I will light the lamp.” 

The lamplight revealed to Luigi a low room, at one end of which 
were what appeared to be several heaps of furniture. He thought, from 
a momentary glance, they were unused beds. The walls were rudely 
frescoed with religious figures, while near to him stood a round table, 
on which was spread a supper, evidently prepared by the nun for Luigi 
and herself. He saw all this before the sister laid back her hood. 
Then she took his hand again in hers, and looked up in his face with 
an anxious searching gaze, as if examining whether he was a man of 
the quality she had supposed him to be. Luigi was not disappointed 
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with her beauty. She was not young, and her countenance bore a 
cold worldly expression, which would have displeased many ; but the 
youth of Rome never despise the mature charms of woman, and Luigi 
was captivated by the bright eyes, the rich lips, and the refined ex- 
pression of her features. He was about to address her in some 
complimentary language, when she said abruptly : 

“ What is your name ?” 

He replied, “ Luigi Marini.” 

“You are an artist, I suppose 

“ Yes.” 

“T have seen you often.” 

The young man’s eyes fired with delight; he thought she was 
about to confess her love for him. She noticed his excitement with « 
cool glance which showed how entirely she was mistress of the 
situation. 

“Do you love me?” she asked, so quickly that no third persom 
would have suspected her of any love for the young painter. 

She suffered him to carry her hand to his lips as he protested that 
he would die for her. A glad smile rewarded his assurances of love, 
yet there was something in her face—a look of falsity—which gave 
Luigi a momentary thrill of uneasiness. She was a beautiful woman, 
evidently of very slight physical strength, but with the traces of a 
strong will so plainly written on her face that the young man could 
not but see them. Her manner was abrupt and commanding, so 
very different from the tender love he had promised to himself. 

“T have asked you to come here, Luigi Marini,” she said (and 
he trembled with delight as she mentioned his name), “because I 
thought you were a man who would not refuse to help a woman in 
distress.” 

“ Madre di Dio!” The artist was going on to assure the nun how 
completely he was her servant, but she put up her hand as if depre- 
cating his expression. 

“T know, signore, you are a brave man, and, if you will, you ean do 
all that I require. Often I have watched you at your window ”— 
here her voice fell to a piano which still more enslaved Luigi—* and 
if you will assist me my heart will not find it difficult to reward you.’ 

As she ceased speaking, the nun ‘seized his hand and kissed it. 
Emboldened by her action, Luigi was about to take her in his arms, 
but she slipped from him, leaving her hood and mantle in his grasp. 
If he failed in his immediate object, Luigi now had secured a much 
better view of his énnamorata. His eyes dwelt with delight upon her 
slender waist and graceful figure, and his easy indolent animal nature 
loved her none the less for the bright mastery which shone from her 
dark eyes, or for the broad forehead and square chin which so plainly 
indicated her wilful character. 
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“ Not yet,” she said, with a coquettish smile and bow. “I know 
Luigi Marini will command my love ;” and the sister regarded him 
with a proud encouraging smile, which made the artist long for some 
daring service. 

‘What can I do?” he asked, impatiently. 

The paleness of the nun’s face seemed to become deadly white at 
his question. It appeared as if she wished to tell him, and yet was 
glad to interpose anything before the time when she must make a 
confession. 

“Take some supper,” she said, faintly ; “ we can better talk of that. 
afterwards.” 

Luigi, wondering at the mystery which enveloped the devoir to 
which he felt himself committed, took his seat at the table, not un- 
willingly, for during the excitement of the past two days he had eaten 
but little. ; 

The nun placed nearly half a fowl on his plate, but in spite of his 
entreaties she ate scarcely anything. Once between the rapid opera- 
tions of his knife and fork, Luigi looked up and caught her eyes fixed 
upon him with a horrible expression of torture, the lower part of her 
fate appearing rigidly fixed as if by some sudden stroke of paralysis. 
He started up, but she placed her hand on her heart and said, regain- 
ing her customary self-possession, “1 am subject to these passing fits ; 
they come, you know, signore, of the dreadful monotony of this life to 
such a heart as mine.” 

There was no wine upon the table, but when he had nearly com- 
pleted his meal she took the glass which stood empty before Luigi, 
and moving to a side-closet, brought it back full of red wine. Her 
very lips were blanched, and she tottered_ rather than walked to her 
seat, after setting it down before the artist.” 

“ Donna mia,” he said, lifting the glass in his hand—he thought 
her trouble arose from what she was about to confide to hin—“I will 
die in your service ;” he waved the glass slightly, saying, “To my 
love,” and then drank off the wine. 

“Come nov,” said the nun, in a voice which seemed suddenly to 
have become hoarse and broken; “I will show you your work.” 

She led him, with a hand which felt strangely cold, to the darkened 
end of the room, where he thought he had seen several beds, and 
stopped before one of them, which in the dim light he could see was 
mantled with a white covering. When the lamplight fell upon it, 
Luigi started, as he saw, by the stiffened upward-turned toes and other 
unmistakable signs, that he was standing before a corpse. 

The sister drew down the covering, and disclosed the body of a man 
in monastic dress. His features, which Luigi could scarcely see, ap- 
peared young and handsome, but his face was purpled as if he had 
died of suffocation. 
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Luigi turned in horror to his companion, who stood watching him. 

“T place my life, my honour, and my love,” she said in a hollow 
voice, “in your hands. You think I have murdered this man ; it is 
not so. He loved me, as I will hope you do, and made his way here, 
to tell me of his passion. His love dated from the time of my novi- 
ciate. Suddenly, while with me in this chamber, he was seized with 
apoplexy and fell dead at my feet. By efforts that exhausted me, I 
dragged his body on to this bed and composed his limbs, but how to 
rid myself of his corpse I know not. If he were discovered here by 
any of the sisters, my future would be dreadful and unbearable. I 
have looked to you for help ; Signore Luigi, I shall not look in vain!” 

Theatrical and unreal as her words of love sounded, they yet revived 
in Luigi the feelings which, for a moment, the sight of the dead monk 
had dissipated. 

“The river is near,” she continued. “I want you to take the body 
on your back and throw it into the Tiber; then to return to me, and 
we will forget in love this sad episode.” 

“ But——” 

“Say not a word!” she interrupted him, becoming suddenly excited 
and imperative. “There is not a moment to lose; I have calculated 
everything. You may do it now with safety; do it, and I love you !” 

She had everything ready. The monk’s body was soon enveloped 
in a brown cloth, and with her own hands she assisted Luigi to take 
the corpse on his broad shoulders. 

“Twill precede you,” she said, “and look down the street to see 
that you can reach the river unobserved. It is close at hand, and you 
will be back again in two minutes.” 

They were passing through the cloister as quickly as Luigi could 
walk under his load, when he felt a sudden pain shoot across his 
breast, so violent that he could scarcely suppress a cry. He bent 
suddenly forward. 

“Make haste !—make haste!” cried the nun, dragging him towards 
the gate. For an instant only she put her head outside, and then 
hurried the young man into the street. 

The head of the corpse was scarcely clear of the gate, when the 
sister closed it with nervous haste, barred and bolted it in a way which 
showed that either she was false to her promise to receive Luigi again 
in two minutes, or that in her excitement she knew not what she did. 

But, at all events, there was method in her actions. Seeing that 
white dust and dirt were on the door, its bars and bolts had been to 
some extent cleared by her hands, she threw dust over them and was 
contemplating her work, when something fell heavily against the out- 
side of the door, and a piercing scream came through it as of a strong 
man in the agony of death. 

“Holy mother! it is Luigi.” The nun’s hand trembled as she took 
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up the lamp, and quickly, noiselessly as a cat, made her way back to 
the chamber in which she had received the young artist. 

She removed all traces of his presence and that of the corpse, 
though a second and third scream, fainter than the first, resounded 
from the street. Listening, with her lamp extinguished, she heard 
voices at the gate, and trampling of feet and knocking; but she took 
no heed, and walking silently across the court found her little cell, 
and threw herself on her bed, burying her face as if to shut out all 
things from herself. 

“ Mother of God! is it my fault, or that of those who condemned 
me to this life? Do they suppose that by such prisons they can 
extinguish the passions that burn—the love which, if it find no other 
heart to rest with, will eat in bitterness that from whence it springs? 
Fools !” she cried, springing up and looking defiantly at the door, “I 
am the result of your system! Like Eve—like every one of God's 
creatures, good and bad alike, I longed for that which was denied to 
me. I fell rather, much rather, the prey of my own imagination 
than the willing victim of any man’s love. Only because such love 
was for ever denied to me, did my thoughts turn to it again and always. 
Free, I should have scorned man’s love ; it was these hateful things” 
—she threw her hood and mantle under her feet, trampled and tore 
them—* these lying garments, that have brought me to this.” 

While she raved in this way, Luigi was being carried up to his 
little room a dead man, his fair young face horribly distorted, the 
muscles contracted with shocking disfigurement. When he left the 
convent-gate with his awful burden, Luigi had already felt a pain so 
dreadful that it was only by a great effort he had been able to keep 
the dead monk on his shoulders ; but no sooner had he passed out into 
the street, and the gate closed behind him, than his stomach seemed 
on fire, and his chest as though it were bound with cords. The corpse 
fell with a heavy “thud” upon the pavement, and Luigi staggered 
against the wall. He was near the door and reeled upon it, scream- 
ing with agony. He felt sure that the nun had poisoned him, and as 
he heard footsteps approaching, he remembered how strange a taste 
the wine had; and though he was in such mortal pain, the cireum- 
stances of the scene rose all before him. He recalled to mind how the 
sister had not placed the wine upon the table, but had filled his glass 
in a cupboard aside. Now that he felt the cold hand of death upon 
him—now that it was too late, he could see through all her design. 
Her lover, the monk, had died of apoplexy in the convent to which 
she had unlawfully given him admission by this private door, and she 
wished to make use of him, Luigi, in order to get rid of the dead 
body. She had given him a quickly-acting poison, which would kill 
him as soon as he had done her work. 

Writhing in agony, he opened his eyes to find that his screams had 
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drawn several persons round him. They knocked at the convent-gate 
till Luigi faintly told them to desist. He wanted nothing so muchas 
to clear himself from the suspicion of having murdered the monk, and 
told the bystanders, as well as his sufferings would permit, how he had 
been lured into the convent; where he found the monk’s body ; how 
i] the nun had poisoned him, and then employed him to remove the dead 
ecclesiastic. ‘Che people listened with sympathising horror, and while 
two were telling the story to the gens-d’armés who had come up, 
others carried Luigi away in search of medical advice. When a 
id doctor saw him the poor artist was sinking fast, and the medico 
hd instantly pronounced, from the appearance of his face and tongue, that 
Luigi had been poisoned. One of those who had brought him wrote 
out a short deposition, which Luigi had strength to hear and to sign. 
a The doctor was afterwards in the act of applying the stomach-pump 
when he was seized with convulsions and died. 

At the convent there was little difficulty in identifying the murderess. 
The superior read the artist's dying statement with horror—with 
deep and grieved attention, and acknowledged that his description 
drew a verbal portrait of Sister Agatha, who, she said, was the super- 
1} intendent of the convent dispensary, and had the charge of ‘their 
a hospital for contagious diseases, which was the apartment where she 
ka had entertained Luigi. Sister Agatha, she said, also had keys of the 
if outbuildings which surrounded the unused cloister, and the superior 








f thought it likely she had found among these the key of the gate, which 
ie | she herself had never seen open. 

ki The superior was a woman of unexceptional moral and religious life, 
| and possessed of great shrewdness. She found an additional proof of 


Sister Agatha’s guilt when she saw and recognised the monk’s body. 
She had once had occasion to suspect him of an improper regard for 
the nun, and the asceticism of her own frigid nature steeled her 
against any mercy. ‘The post-mortem examination of Luigi's body 
showed that he had been poisoned, and the same poison was found in 
one of the bottles under Agatha’s care. What punishment her crime 
received, is not recorded; probably she is kept in lifelong, hopeless. 
surveillance in this or some other convent. Not long ago the main 
facts of this story were told me, near the scene of their actual occur- 
rence, by one who stated that they were recorded in the police annals 
of the Eternal City. 
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Harrow : 


A FEW RECOLLECTIONS OF NEAR FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By Francis Trenen, A.M. 





Harnow, like other institutions, has been subject, even in the time of 
the writer of these pages, to its ups and downs. When I first re- 
member it, all was in a palmy and flourishing condition. The stereo- 
typed number of boys was, and continued to be during my time, about 
250 ; and this was fully as much as, rather | would say more than, the 
houses of the masters and dames could well contain. The boys, for the 
most part, boarded at the masters’ houses ; and two or three dames, in 
addition, received them. I was at one of these, close to the fine 
picturesque churchyard, only separated from us by the old lofty 
paling of our garden. There was something almost romantic in the 
situation. Our house, as well as the church, stood on a steep ridge, 
from whence, on all sides, a rich grass-country stretched out in wide 
expanse beneath—and London itself, in its then length and breadth, 
was visible in the distance. Many a time have we watched the glare 
of some metropolitan fire from our very beds. 

Our local and domestic arrangements had a special character of 
their own. The bedrooms were, like other ordinary apartments, scat- 
tered here and there in rambling irregular abodes, on each side of the 
narrow road which ran between them, and accommodated altogether 
about thirty boys. Round a small yard was a row of “studies,” as 
they were called; and most curious habitations they were, more like 
sentry-boxes than anything which I know, perhaps about 4 feet 
square and 6 feet high. But even few mansions were, I think, more 
popular than these queer structures. They were a boy's own. He 
had his own key. They for a time were his castle. In them he 
breakfasted, studied, entertained and received his friends. Each had 
a window looking into the yard; next to it was the door; opposite 
was the bookcase, with a small cupboard or ledge underneath. 
Tnstead of a table was a “slider,” usually green-baized, and running 
sackwards and forwards at the occupant’s will. On each side of the 
slider was a seat holding two; and thus four often occupied the littie 
dwelling, two on each side—sometimes for a friendly breakfast, some- 
times for study, sometimes for a game at whist; and oftener still for 
friendly chat, such as youth so keenly enjoy, on cricket, rackets, foot- 
ball ; on Mother L , or Dr. B , or H ; or on the last prize 
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poems, and who would win at the next occasion, in iambics, alcaics, or 
hexameters. Neither were politics altogether ignored, but very much 
the contrary, and young Whigs and Tories argued keenly then as 
now—perhaps even more eagerly. The head-master at the time was 
Dr. B——, a man of the kindest and most gentlemanly spirit—a 
graceful if not very deep scholar—very quick and active, both mentally 
and physically—swift of foot, an admirable rider, and with a reputation 
of ability to leap a hedge with no slight vigour and success. He was 
accustomed to treat all the boys with the utmost courtesy, and some- 
times with a confidence which I am sorry to say was not always duly 
requited. Lessons sometimes were repeated with the eyes fixed on 
the very book which he held in his hand ; and I believe that, even if 
he had observed it, nothing would have led him to charge the offence 
on any one. It would have hurt his own feelings more, perhaps, than 
that of the offender. He was always accustomed to take statements 
as true, and not to doubt any boy’s word. This, no doubt, was at times 
quite unworthily abused ; yet I must say that, generally speaking, it 
had the best effect, and promoted a sense of honour in the school. 
There was nothing of the don about him—no natural or assumed 
eccentricity, but much to win and attract the affections of the boys. 
When in private with them, he immediately set them free from all 
awe or distance, and invariably showed himself the kind companion 
and friend. It was a happy thing to be under such a head. He 
taught the sixth or highest “form’—our peculiar word for class or 
division. Dr. B was subsequently promoted to the deanery of 
P——, lived to a good old age, and took to the end of his days the 
most lively interest in all which concerned the school. 

Next to him in rank was the under-master, officially, I believe, the 
head of the under-school. But as the under-school was scarcely in 
existence, his office was almost a sinecure. He kept a house, in which 
a certain number of the boys boarded, and occasionally heard lessons ; 
but Ido not remember ever to have seen him in the public schoolroom, 
like all the other masters. He was enormously fat, and presented, 
in appearance, no little contrast to the slim lively figure of our head. 
‘Two other masters were of his family, of whom more anon. 

The next in rank taught the fifth form. It was considered a very 
easy berth for all who were in it—a kind of fallow time. I do not 
know that there was any special fault in the instruction, but there 
was little life, little spirit in it of an intellectual kind, and this stage 
in our course was held as a kind of resting (not to say idling) place 
after the stir, the work, and energy of the “shell,” for such was the 
strange name given to the next class immediately below it. 

It is almost impossible to describe adequately the excitement of 
every kind which prevailed in this division. Clever and industrious 
boys all liked the pace; it was anything but slow. Dull and idle 
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ones naturally hated it. Its character was entirely due to the very 
remarkable man by whom it was constantly taught. 

He was one of the same family or clan as the under-master above- 
mentioned. When I first went to Harrow he was in the highest 
possible reputation as atutor. All the boys had a private tutor, and, 
those who boarded at the dames’ houses, or at that of the head- 
master, might be assigned to anyone whom their parents chose. At 
this time, out of the 250 boys, no less than ninety were H. D——’s 
pupils, and his small, rough, low, hot pupil-room was crowded to 
excess and no slight inconvenience. The Rev. H. D was not 
only a man of very considerable ability, but also of very great ori- 
ginality in every way. I remember no one like him. He had the 
utmost facility in Latin composition, and could form verses as fast as 
most persons could write their ordinary English compositions. His 
memory was first-rate, and he had a vast amount of the most miscel- 
laneous information. He was a great collector of books, specially 
after the fashion of those who at the time were called bibliomaniacs, 
and seemed to be by no means displeased with the appellation. 
Dibdin, who was then a grand oracle, and by his writings gave, 
perhaps, the chief prestige to their proceedings, continually gives 
the name to the circle of his book-collecting friends. Rarity, early 
date, uncut pages, binding, special marks and characteristics of one or 
another book, and countless other points, were certainly, among some 
of the bibliomaniacs, not less attended to than the contents of the 
volumes. But it was not so with H. D Among the devoted 
lovers of old books our Harrow tutor occupied a high place, and had 
frequent gatherings of those who partook of the same taste. His 
rooms were filled with many costly volumes, some of them magnifi- 
cently bound by Lewis and other artists in bookbinding, and many 
entertaining stories were current about his devotion to his library. 
He was a most awakening and effective teacher—roused the intellect of 
any boys who had any capacity and love of study to a very high 
pitch ; and not only put a large amount of information in their heads 
during the time of their being under him in the “shell,” but did 
much more than this. He was very successful in communicating to 
them a real satisfaction, pleasure, and interest in their studies—no 
common gift, though none can be more needful—essential, in fact, for 
scholastic success. If one in a college as tutor, or one in a school as 
master, has it, that school or college will, in all likelihood, prosper. 
Its effect is almost electrical in some youthful minds which would 
otherwise remain waste and dormant. Woe to that institution, school, 
college, or whatsoever it may be, as to any intellectual honour and 
success, when the gift is unknown among its rulers and guides! 

H. D—— was a great walker, had an utter contempt for an 
umbrella, was in many things very eccentric, and extremely popular— 
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YT may say almost an ero among the boys. They were absolutely 
proud of being his private pupils, of whom the number nearly 
reached 100. He left a large family behind him, and among its 
members no slight portion of his own ability remains, and is so 
widely known and acknowledged that any further notice of mine 
on the subject would be quite superfluous. 

The three remaining masters were W. D——, M , and B " 
The first of these, I believe, outlived all the others, and had for many 
years a church on the Continent. The next was a kind, worthy, 
painstaking man, always much respected. The last was a graceful 
scholar, and held by us, as boys, to be very clever. These three 
occupied quite a subordinate position as to the instruction needed by 
their classes respectively, and taught, to the best of my remembrance, 
the three separate divisions of the fourth form, down to the lowest, 
which was called by the rather depreciatory name of the “lag 
remove.” 

After the nctice of the Harrow masters, the “dames” should, no 
doubt, have place. 

At this time I think there were only two of them—Mrs. L 
and Mrs. A Tt was the custom, universally, in the school to 
call them Mother L. and Mother A. If any fresh boy gave them 
any more respectful appellation, it was sure to bring down ridicule 
next to that of calling himself Mr. Such-a-one, or Lord Such-a-one, 
if he happened to have a title. Accordingly, one of the usual acts 
of kindness on behalf of a newcomer, was to warn him beforehand 
concerning the right phraseology which he should apply to his dame, 
and thus save himself from that ridicule which was not less sure than 
undeserved and unavoidable. So the vernacular term for the Rev. 
H. D was “ Harry,” while his relation, the Rev. A. D , was, 
in school language, “ Bill,” and Mrs. L was always denominated 
Mother L. Her house was full and popular. She was kind to 
the boys, took considerable interest and pride in all the classical or 
athletic success of her house and boarders, and, on the whole, 
understood “juveniles” well. I think that they, in return, with 
very few exceptions, acted towards her with due feeling, respect, and 
attention. Occasionally there were clouds, but they soon passed 
away. Diet now and then was a subject of contest. Perhaps, once in 
a couple of years or so, something would displease the boys in regard 
to the culinary department—the origo mali in some other establish- 
ments also. The mode of showing disapprobation and of obtaining 
redress was peculiar. It was then systematically determined to “ eat 
our good dame out” on some given and appointed day. This meant 
to eat up, if possible, all the provisions in the house at dinner-time, 
and so bring on her table, and the commissariat department of her 
house, the discredit, as it was held, of utter exhaustion. The weak 
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point with a dame on these occasions consisted in this being held 
as a thing on her part inadmissible, whatsoever quantity the boys 
might consume. 

The plan of attack was this. The matter was arranged beforehand 
by the upper and bigger boys of the house, while the utmost secresy 
was kept among them, lest the design should ooze out, and thus reach 
the ears of the cook or other servants, so as to defeat the intended 
scheme. On a certain day, early in the morning, the plan was 
divulged to the juniors, and orders were strictly given that they 
should eat a very moderate breakfast, though not abstain so far as to 
cause suspicion. The elder boys had their breakfast by themselvés, 
and therefore could prepare, by abstinence, as they pleased. All this 
was done in view of the proposed onslaught at dinner. The con- 
sumption of provisions was then something marvellous. Once, twice, 
thrice, four times, and more often still, were the plates sent to be filled. 
Our old friend, who presided at the chief table, began her daily work 
of carving and of distribution as usual; but soon, to her discomfiture, 
saw the purpose of the day. Nothing made her look so blank and 
disconcerted. The contents of the larder were sometimes ransacked, 
and tried to the uttermost. But I must say that I do not remember 
any case of complete victory on the part of the boys; and as it was 
all done in the spirit of fun and good-humour on their part, though 
at the same time with a certain appreciation of this practical remon- 
strance on any culinary deficiency, I daresay that they would have 
had no desire to win, or do more than make this peculiar demon- 
stration. I think that at another chief public school the same system 
was not unknown at the time, and passed by the name of “ brosiering.” 
Whether it still prevails or survives at either I am not at present 
aware, 

Our house bordered on the churchyard—one of the most beautiful 
precincts of the kind which England contains. Its lofty eminence of 
position, its encircling and noble lime-trees, its commanding view, and 
grand church in the midst of it, rendered it a scene of no common 
attraction and beauty. It is said to have been much loved and fre- 
quented by the youthful Byron, and certainly there was much in the 
locality to awaken and foster the poetic taste; and many a studious 
boy had his favourite nook amidst its wide-spreading silent shades. 

At the time to which I refer, the speech-room, now so crowded on 
the celebrated Harrow speech-day, was not yet in existenve. Neither 
had the recital of prize poems then begun. ‘They were introduced, and 
the fine edifice was built, during my own time, and I well remember 
the deep interest attending the first competition. One of the prizes 
was won by a true poct, Williams—a Welchman, who had caught 
the spirit of his own native bards, and subsequently the author of 


the “Cathedral” and other sacred poems. 
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The visitors on speech-days were few and insignificant compared 
with the brilliant array now seen on such occasions, and were mostly 
confined to the friends and immediate connexions of the boys. 
Among the governors, who usually came, I only remember the ex- 
cellent Vicar of Harrow, Mr. Cunningham, who lived to a good old 
age; and the Earl of Clarendon, a tall very thin old man, who 
awakened our boyish attention chiefly by the topboots and leather 
breeches in which he always appeared, and the old yellow postchaise— 
a vehicle even then almost unknown as a nobleman’s or gentleman’s 
equipage—which invariably brought him. 

Cricket and racquets were the favourite athletics of the place. 
Football was to a certain degree popular. It was carried on roughly 
enough, but with little of that studied and systematic arrangement 
into which, of late years, it has been developed—chiefly, I believe, with 
Rugby as the origin of its growth and progress to maturity and 
honour. The absence of water settled the matter against us as to 
rowing, and was, no doubt, a great disadvantage to us; in fact, as it 
appears to me, the only disadvantage, in reference to a school, which 
attended our locality. No river, no stream, was within reach of us; 
and for bathing we had only a small pond, called by the very depre- 
ciating and not wholly undeserved name of “ Duck-puddle.” It is still 
a pond and nothing more, though all due means have been taken, of 
late years, towards its improvement. I will only add, all the more 
honour to Harrovian oars, when successful on the Isis, Cam, and 
Thames, in this grand department of athletic contest in our day! 

However, at the time in question, cricket was no doubt uppermost, 
facile princeps, among all the exercises in which boys rejoiced. 
How well does the writer of these lines remember his bat left behind 
the parlour-door of our house, that not one moment might be lost in 
seizing it, and rushing down to the ericket-ground, the very instant 
that our dinner was ended! Rather anti-digestive, no doubt, but 
some of us would not lose one single instant, which we could help, of 
our game. And what intense interest attended the practice, and final 
selection as one of the Eleven to play Eton at Lord’s—an honour twice 
enjoyed by the writer of these lines! 

Racquets, too, was a delightful game, though only feasible, with 
full advantage, in one place—viz., at the back of the school. Who 
that has ever played there will forget the success attending a ball 
sharply and well placed under the broad picturesque chimney, and 
falling dead below? 

Nor must I pass over altogether a good snowballing day. Our 
house was usually the scene of an attack; and as, from our height 
and position, we occupied a sort of fortress, it was held, on all sides, 
as perfectly fair that the whole school should be marshalled against 
us. The attacking party had to ascend a steep narrow line between two 
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walls, and the eminence from whence Mrs. L——’s boys fought gave 
them no slight advantage in the strife. We made it a point to get 
plenty of ammunition ready beforehand; and, from our balls being 
dipped in water, they became, during frost, simply like so many flint 
stones, diligently prepared and laid in heaps and baskets for the fray. 
Fierce, indeed, and dangerous enough were the contests, spite of 
hamper-tops and other rude shields; but we generally held our own, 
and, wonderful to say, I do not remember any eyes knocked out, or 
any serious damage inflicted on either side during the encounters. 

Most animating and exciting was the race home—ten miles to 
London—after the last school of the term. Chaises, gigs, saddle- 
horses, and all kinds of vehicles were arranged along the street, and 
at every advantageous spot for obtaining a good start, after the lesson 
was done. This last lesson lasted only a few minutes, and was a mere 
form. In a few minutes the boys were seen rushing down the steps 
of the school. Some of the most reckless were scattering their books 
to the winds, while all seemed agitated by a perfect furore of flight 
from the scholastic precincts. The luggage had been all arranged 
beforehand. No one, who could help it, went back to his house of 
residence. Each one rushed to his horse or vehicle, and the road was 
soon occupied by a shouting, galloping crowd, happy as the scene 
around and the prospect of their holidays could make them. 

My own were chiefly spent in Hampshire or London. I remember 
the greatest possible enjoyment of the former locality, together with 
the greatest detestation of the latter. 

At that time there was very little to interest boys in town: no 
Zoological Gardens, for instance; no flower-shows, garden-parties, 
exhibitions such as those of Hyde Park or Sydenham, or any other 
morning amusement or occupation; while the facilities of leaving 
town for short periods, and in a cheap, convenient, speedy way, which 
by rail are now. so open to all classes of society, were not then in 
existence. Evening amusements were not wanting; but no wonder 
that boys then, with no morning or afternoon occupation except 
walking about, with occasional drives or rides in the Park, should 
view London with dismay, as compared with their country home. I 
confess that I so regarded it; and happy was the morning when the 
large yellow family-coach appeared at the door in M—— Square, and 
began to receive its load for departure, according to the mode of those 
days, when as yet no railroad was known in the land. 

Thus much in the way of a few remembrances of Harrow near 
fifty years ago! 
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The Dog. 
From THE RusstAn oF TURGUENIEF : BY W. R. S. RALstToN. 


—— 


“Bur if you once admit the possibility of the supernatural—the possi- 
bility of its intervention in affairs of real life—then, let me ask you, 
in that case what part is common-sense to be expected to play ?” Thus 
spoke Anton Stepanich, folding his hands in front of his waistcoat. 

Anton Stepanich was a “ state-councillor” in rank ; he served in some 
out-of-the-way department or other, and as he spoke deliberately and 
incisively, and in a deep voice, he commanded universal respect. He 
had recently had the Cross of Stanislas “ stuck upon him,” to make use 
of the expression of the envious. 

“That is perfectly true,” remarked Skvorevich. 

“ No one would dream of denying that,” added Kinarevich. 

“T quite agree,’ chimed in, from a corner, the falsetto voice of 
M. Finoplentof, the master of the house. 

“Well, I can’t agree, I must confess, for something supernatural 
once happened to me myself,” said a middle-aged man, of middle height, 
somewhat bald and rather paunchy, who sat near the stove, and had 
held his tongue up to this point. Everyone who was in the room 
looked at him with surprise and curiosity, and a dead silence ensued. 

The speaker was the proprietor of a small estate in the government 
ef Kalouga, who had but recently come to St. Petersburg. He had 
served long ago in the hussars, had ruined himself at play, and had 
retired from the army and settled down in the country. But the 
changes in the laws affecting landed property had greatly diminished 
his income, so he had come up to the capital in order to look out for 
some convenient place under government. He could boast of no special 
ability, and he had no family interest ; but he trusted implicitly to the 
friendship of an old comrade of his whom he had once helped to cudgel 
a swindler, and who had suddenly, somehow or other, become a great 
man. besides this, he relied on his luck—and it did not fail him. 
After a few days he obtained the post of Inspector of Crown Magazines— 
a snug berth, and one even of distinction, and not requiring any excep- 
tional capabilities. The magazines themselves as yet existed only 
in theory, and it was not even quite clear what they were intended to 
contain. But their construction had been resolved upon as a measure 
of public economy. 

Anton Stepanich was the first to break the silence. “What! My 
dear sir,” he began, “do you seriously affirm that something super- 
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natural has happened to you—I mean something which is not in 
harmony with the laws of nature ?” 

“T do,” replied “ my dear sir,” whose name was Porfiry Kapitonich. 

“ Not in harmony with the laws of nature ?” loudly repeated Anton 
Stepanich, who was evidently pleased with the phrase. 

“ Certainly—yes—exactly as you are good enough to say.” 

“That is most wonderful! What is your opinion, gentlemen ?” 
Anton Stepanich had tried hard to convey an expression of irony to his 
features, but nothing came of his attempt—or rather, to speak more 
correctly, nothing except that the state-councillor looked as if he smelt 
something disagreeable. ‘ Perhaps you will be kind enough, my dear 
sir,” he continued, turning to the Kalouga proprietor, “ to give us the 
particulars of so singular an occurrence ?” 

“Certainly—by all means,” answered the proprietor; and having 
quietly moved into the middle of the room, he began as follows : 

“T have, gentlemen, as you probably know—or, perhaps, don’t 
know—a small estate in the district of Kozelsk. I used to get some 
good out of it formerly, but nowadays, of course, one can expect nothing 
but unpleasantness. However, we won't talk politics. Well, on that 
same property of mine I have a little homestead, the usual kitchen- 
garden, a pond with some carp in it, a few barns of one sort or other, 
and—well, a sort of den for my sinful carcase—everything in bachelor 
fashion. Well, one night, about six years ago, I came home rather 
late. I had been out at a neighbour's playing cards, but I wasn’t the 
least obfuscated, let me beg you to observe. I took off my clothes, got 
into bed, and blew out the light. Just imagine, gentlemen! As soon 
as I had put the light out something began moving about under the 
bed. Thinks I,‘A rat? No, it’s nota rat.’ The creature bustled 
about, rubbed itself against things, took to scratching itself. Last of 
all, I heard it wring its ears. 

“Plain enough what it was—a dog. But wherever should a dog 
have come from? I don’t keep any myself. ‘Some runaway, I sup- 
pose,’ I said to myself, and called my servant—Filka is his name. He 
came in with alight. ‘ How’s this, brother Filka ?’ I say. ‘ What care- 
lessness is this of yours? Why, a dog has got in there under my bed!’ 

“« * What dog ?’ says he. 

“ ‘How should I know?’ say 1; ‘that’s your lookout, not to let 
your master be bothered.’ 

“My Filka stooped down, and began poking the light about 
under the bed. ‘ Why, there’s no dog there,’ he said. 

“J stooped down myself and looked. Quite true; there was no 
dog there. Here was a wonder! I looked up at Filka, who began to 
smile. ‘What are you grinning at, you idiot ? I exclaimed. ‘The 
dog most likely bolted out into the passage when you opened the door. 
You saw nothing of it, you booby, because you're always half-asleep. 
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I daresay you fancy I’m drunk now, don’t you?’ He wanted to say 
something in reply, but I turned him out, rolled myself up snugly, 
and heard nothing more that night. 

“ But the next night—just imagine—the very same thing came 
again. The moment I had blown out the candle, there it was, 
scratching and wringing its ears. Again I called Filka, and again he 
looked under the bed. And again nothing was to be seen! I seut 
him away and put out the light. Devil take it—there was the dog! 
And a dog plainly enough. One could distinctly hear its breathing, 
and the way in which it grubbed in his hide. with its teeth and 
hunted fleas—no mistake at all about it. 

«<¢ Wilka! I cried, ‘come here without a light ! 

“He came. “ ‘ Well, said I, ‘do you hear ? 

“ ¢ Yes,’ said he. I couldn’t see the lad, but I could feel that he 
was in a fright. 

« «What do you think of it ? said I. 

“* What do you expect me to think of it, Porfiry Kapitonich ? 
said he. ‘ Maybe, it’s a temptation.’ 

_“*Hold your tongue with your temptations, you sinner!’ said I. 

“ But the voices of both of us quavered, and we shivered as if we 
had the ague—all in the dark, you know. I lighted a candle. 
All was still. No dog was there—only Filka and I, both white as 
clay. Sol kept the candle burning all night. And I assure you, 
gentlemen, believe me or not as you please, that from that night 
forward, for the space of six weeks, it was the same story over and 
over again. At last I actually got accustomed to the thing, and took 
to putting out the candle—for I never can sleep with a candle burn- 
ing in the room. ‘ Let it kick up a row, I thought. ‘After all, it 
does me no harm.’” 

“ Well, one can see you’re not of a timorous nature,” broke in 
Anton Stepanich, with a half disdainful, half patronising smile. “ A 
thorough hussar, plain enough.” 

“ J shouldn’t be afraid of you, anyhow,” replied Porfiry Kapitonich, 
who really did look like a hussar for the moment. “ But listen. One 
of my neighbours paid me a visit, the one whom I had been playing 
cards with before. He took potluck with me, and then dropped some 
fifty roubles by way of a remembrance of his visit. Night set in. 

“¢ Time to be off” said he. But I had an idea of my own. 

“ « Stop,’ said I ; ‘ sleep here, Vasily Vasilievich. To-morrow, please 
God, you'll win back your money.’ He reflected, did my Vasily 
Vasilievich—reflected, and stayed. I had a bed made up for him in 
my own room. Well, we} went to bed, smoked a ‘little, gossiped a 
little—all about the fair sex, as the custom is in bachelor society— 
and, of course, laughed a little. Presently I saw that Vasily Vasilie- 
vich had blown out his candle and had turned his back towards me, 
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as if to say ‘ Shlafenzeevole.” I waited a bit, and then put out my light 
too. And fancy! I hadn’t had time to think, ‘There'll be such a 
piece of work in a minute!’ before my little pet had begun its usual 
shindy. And not only did it make a shindy, but it bolted from under 
the bed, scampered across the room, scratched the floor with its claws, 
wrung its ears, and ‘all of a sudden upset a chair that stood close by 
Vasily Vasilievich’s bed! . 

“¢Porfiry Kapitonich,’ said he—just in his usual tone of voice, you 
know— why, I didn’t know you'd got a dog. What sort is it—a 
setter ?” 

“*T’ve no dog,’ said I, ‘ never had one.’ 

“ ¢ What's that, then ? 

“ ¢What’s that ? said I. ‘If you'll only light a candle, you'll see 
for yourself.’ 

“¢ That not a dog ? 

“ese No.’ 

“ Vasily Vasilievich turned round in bed. ‘ You're joking, you 
brute ?” 

“¢ Not I—I’m not joking.’ 

“T heard him go ‘chirk, chirk’ with a lucifer, and all the time the 
creature wouldn’t keep still, but went on scratching its flanks, The 
match struck a light, and, basta! not a trace of the creature was to be 
seen! Vasily Vasilievich looked at me, and I looked at him. 

“¢ What sort of riddle is this ?’ he said. 

“« This,’ said I, ‘ is such a riddle that if you were to set Socrates 
himself on one side, and Frederick the Great on the other, even 
they could make nothing out of it.’ And then and there I told him 
the whole story. Didn’t my Vasily Vasilievich just jump out of bed! 
—exactly as if he’d been scalded ! 

“ ¢ Horses !’ he cried. ‘ Horses!’ I tried to soothe him, but it wasn’t 
the least use. He only uttered exclamations of horror. 

“¢Qhdear! Oh dear!’ he cried. ‘I won’t stop, nota single instant ! 
After all this your're evidently a doomed man! Horses !’ 

“ However, at last, I managed to make him change his mind. Only 
he had his bed moved into another room, and he kept night-lights 
burning in every corner. By the morning he had calmed down, and 
as we drank our tea he gave me this piece of advice’:— 

“* You should try and leave home for a few days, Porfiry Kapi- 
tonich,’ he said; ‘ perhaps that plague of a thing would let you 
alone then.’ 

“T ought to tell you that that neighbour of mine was a man 
of vast ability. The way in which he had managed his mother-in-law, 
among other people, was wonderful. He slipped a piece of stamped 
paper right under her hand—chose a most sentimental moment; she 
became as soft as silk, and gave him a power of attorney, which pu 
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the whole of her property in his hands! What need one say after 
that ? That's certainly something like business—to squeeze a mother- 
in-law! I leave it to you to say if it isn’t. However, he went 
away from me in rather a bad humour. I had punished him again to 
the tune of a hundred or so. He even gave me a scolding, ‘ You're 
ungrateful,’ he said, ‘ there's no feeling in you.’ But I, what harm 
had I done? However, that’s another matter. But I didn’t forget 
his advice, and that very day I drove into the town, and took up my 
abode in an inn kept by an old Raskolnik* of my acquaintance. He 
was an excellent old fellow, though he’d got rather morose from living 
alone, for he’d lost all his family. But he strongly objected to tobacco, 
and for dogs he had the greatest aversion—so great, to give you an 
idea of it, that I believe he would sooner have rent himself in twain 
than have allowed a dog to come into his room. 

“* For,’ he used to say, ‘ how could such a thing be possible? On 
those walls, in that room of mine, the Blessed Virgin herself deigns to 
dwell, and there, forsooth, a heathen dog too must needs poke its 
unclean snout !” 

“ Very unenlightened, of course. But as to that, my idea is, let 
everyone act up to such lights as he may have had vouchsafed to 
him.” 

“But you are a great philosopher, I see,” said Anton Stepanich, 
again interrupting the speaker, and smiling in the same way as 
before. 

This time Porfiry Kapitonich frowned unmistakably. “How great 
a philosopher I am,” he said, with a threatening tug at his moustaches, 
“is not generally known as yet ; but it would give me great pleasure 
to read you a few lessons.” 

We all fixed our eyes on Anton Stepanich, everyone expecting that 
he would reply by some haughty phrase, or at least by a fiery glance. 
But the state-councillor changed his smile from one of disdain to one 
of indifference, yawned, moved one of his feet, and nothing more. 

“ Well,” continued Porfiry Kapitonich, “I took up my quarters with 
the old fellow. He gave me, on the strength of our acquaintance, a 
room which was not one of his best. He himself had a bed in it, 
behind the partition; but it sufficed for me. Didn’t I just suffer 
torments that night? The room was small, the heat was awful, and 
then the stifling air and the flies,—ones that stuck to you with a will ! 
In the corner stood an extra big case holding some very old sacred 
pictures, their thin metal casings all tarnished with age. The whole 
room smelt of oil and some sort of specific. On the bedstead lay a 


* Dissenter. In this case,a member of the respectable but bigoted body 
of “Old Believers,” the Nonconformists of Russia, who cannot abide 
tobacco, potatoes, and the liturgical innovations introduced by the Patriarch 
Nicon. 
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couple of feather-beds. Whenever you moved a pillow, out ran a tara- 
kan* from under it. Well, from sheer ennui I had drunk no end of 
tea. It was a bad business, plain enough! I lay down, but sleep 
was out of the question. Meanwhile, behind the partition, the land- 
lord went on for ever so long sighing, grunting, reading his prayers. 
At last, however, he became still. Then I heard him begin to snore 
—but so quietly, courteously as it were, after the fashion of the old 
school. I had put out my light long before—only the lamp continued 
burning before the holy pictures. Evidently a hindrance! Well, I 
had an idea. Up I got quietly, crept up to the lamp barefooted, and 
blew it out. Nothing occurred. ‘Ha! thought I, ‘so it seems it’s 
good for nothing away from home! But I’d only just got back into 
bed when all the row began again. There was the creature, scratch- 
ing, and rubbing, and wringing its ears—all in first-rate style. Very 
good. Down I lay, and waited for what was going to happen. Pre- 
sently I could hear that the old man had awoke. 

“*¢ Master ! says he—‘ Master !’ 

“<« What's the matter ?” 

“<Ts it you who's put the lamp out ? And then, without waiting for 
my answer, he suddenly broke ont with ‘ What’s that ?—What’s that ? 
A dog!—A dog! Ah, you accursed Niconian !’ f 

“*« Put off your scolding for a bit,’ said I. ‘ You’d better come over 
here instead. Something worth wondering at is going on here.’ 

“The old man rummaged about behind the partition, and then came 
into my room, with a very, very thin yellow wax-candle in his hand. 
I looked at him with no little wonder. He was all over hair, and his 
ears were mossy-like, and his eyes were as fierce as a polecat’s. He'd 
a white felt cap on his head, and a beard, also white, hung down to 
his girdle; and he'd got on fur boots, and a shirt, and a waistcoat 
with copper buttons, and everything about him smelt of juniper. 
Just as he was he went up to the holy pictures, crossed himself three 
times in two-fingered style,t lighted the lamp, crossed himself again, 
and then, turning to me, merely uttered a sort of croak, which meant 
‘Explain! Well, I didn’t delay, but then and there gave him a 
circumstantial account of the matter. He heard all my story to the 
end, never letting fall so much as a single observation. All he did 
was merely to shake his head from time to time. Then he sat down 
on my bed, still remaining perfectly silent, scratched his chest, the 
back of his neck, and so on, but didn’t say a word. 

“* Well,’ said I,‘ what do you think of it, Fedul Ivanich ? Isn’t it 
a temptation ?” 


* A kind of cockroach. 
+ A follower of Nicon, as opposed to an “ Old Believer.” 


{ The Raskolniks differ from the Orthqdox in their manner of making 
the sign of the Cross. 
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“The old man looked hard at me. ‘ What’s that you're fancying ? 
A temptation! You might well have one in your house, you tobacco- 
smoker! But here, forsooth! Only remember, please, what holinesses 
are here! And then to talk about temptations !’ 

“* But if it isn’t a temptation, what is it then ? 

“The old man again held his peace, again scratched himself, and at 
last began to speak, but indistinctly, for his moustaches kept getting 
into his mouth. ‘Go to the town of Bielef. No one can help you 
but one man, and that man lives at Bielef—one of us. If he’s willing 
to help you, so much the better for you; if he isn’t, that can’t be 
helped.’ 

“<But how am I to find this man?’ said I. 

“«T can give you directions for that,’ said he. ‘But to go talking 
about temptations! This is a vision—it may bea revelation. But 
no—you couldn’t attain so high as that. That would be too high a 
flight for you. Now lie down and go to sleep in the name of our 
Father Christ. I am going to burn incense ; and to-morrow morning 
well haveatalk. The morning is wiser than the evening, you know.’ 

“ Well, the next morning we had a talk—only in the meantime I was 
all but choked by that same incense—and the old man gave me the 
following instructions. I was to go to the square after arriving at 
Bielef, and ask at the second shop on the right for one Prokhorich ; 
and when I had found Prokhorich, I was to give him a letter ; and the 
letter was nothing more than a scrap of paper on which were the 
following words: ‘In the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. To Sergyei Prokhorich Pervushin. Trust 
this man.—Feoduly Ivanich. And underneath: ‘For God’s sake 
send me some cabbage.’ Well, I thanked the old man, and without 
further consideration ordered a tarantasse to be got ready, and drove to 
Bielef. For J argued this way: ‘Although, let’s suppose, no great 
harm comes of my nightly visitor, yet, at all events, it’s disturbing, 
and, to settle the matter, it’s somewhat unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman. What's your opinion ?” 

“ And did you really go to Bielef?” whispered M. Finoplentof. 

“Straight to Bielef. When I got to the square I went to the second 
shop on the right, and asked for Prokhorich. ‘Is there such a man, 
please ?’ 

“<There is,’ they said. 

“* And where does he live ?’ 

“<On the Oka, beyond the gardens.’ 

“Tn whose house ?’ 

**¢Tn his own.’ 

“Well, I went to the Oka, and found out his house-—that is to say, 
in reality, not a house, but a mere hovel. I looked about. A man in a 
patched blue caftan and a ragged cap—a regular bourgeois in appear- 
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ance—was digging in a cabbage-bed, with his back towards me. I 
went up to him. ‘ You're So-and-so, are you not?’ 

“He turned round, and, I give you my word, I had never seen such 
piercing eyes before in all my life. As for the rest, he’d a face no 
bigger than one’s fist, a little wedge-shaped beard, and he'd lost his 
teeth—an old man evidently. 

“Yes, I’m So-and-so,’ he said. ‘ What is it you want ?’ 

“¢ Here’s what I want,’ said I, and handed him the letter. 

He looked at me fixedly, like that, and said, ‘ Please come into my 
room ; I cannot read without glasses.’ 

“ Well, we went into his hovel, and it was a hovel, indeed—poverty- 
stricken, empty, tumbledownr ; one wondered how it could stand up 
at all, On the wall hung a picture of the old school, as black as a 
coal, only the whites of the eyes in the faces gleaming brightly. He 
took a pair of steel spectacles from a small table, put them on his nose, 
read the letter, and then looked at me again through his glasses. 

“¢ You have need of me?’ said he. 

“*T have, indeed,’ said I. 

“*« Well,’ said he, ‘if that’s the case, tell me about it, and I will 
listen.’ And just fancy! He sat down, took a check-handkerchief 
out of his pocket, and spread it over his knees—and a handkerchief all 
in holes too—and looked at me with as important an air as if he'd 
been some senator or minister, and never even asked me to sit down. 
And, what was odder still, I felt all of a sudden that I was frightened ; 
so frightened was I that my heart simply sank into my heels. As for 
him, he just pierced me through with his eyes—nothing more. How- 
ever, I got over it, and told him the wholestory. He held his tongue, 
sank his head in his shoulders, chewed his lips, and took to questioning 
me, again with the air of a senator, in a dignified manner, and taking 
his time over it, like this: ‘ What is your name? Your age? Who 
were your parents? <A bachelor, or married?’ Then he chewed his 
lips again, frowned, lifted a finger, and said, ‘ Bow down before the 
sacred picture of the holy and venerable saints Sozimus and Sabbas 
of Solovetsk.’ 

“T bowed down to the ground, and remained like that without rising ; 
for I felt so afraid of that man, and so humble, that I believe I should 
instantly have done anything he commanded. I see you laugh, gen- 
tlemen, but I swear it was no laughing matter for me then. 

“* Rise, sir,’ he said at last. ‘It is possible to help you. This has 
not been sent to you for a punishment, but as a warning. It shows 
that care is being taken about you. Somebody prays for you, it seems, 
fortunately for you. Now go to the bazaar, and buy a puppy, and 
keep it constantly by your side, day and night. Your visions will 
stop then, and besides, that dog will be of great service to you.’ 

“ Daylight seemed to break in upon my mind. How delighted I was 
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with these words! I bowed low to Prokhorich, and was just going 
away, when I remembered that I mustn’t do so without making him 
some recompense, so I took a three-rouble note out of my purse. But 
he waved my hand aside, and said, ‘ Give it to our chapel, or to the 
poor. That service cannot be paid for.’ 

“T bowed my head again before him, almost to the girdle, and 
marched straight off to the bazaar. Just fancy! No sooner had I 
reached the shops, when—see !—there came to meet me a frieze-coat, 
carrying under its arm a setter puppy, two months old, with a cinna- 
mon-coloured skin, white lips, and white forepaws. ‘Stop,’ I said, 
to the coat. ‘ What's the price of that?’ 

“* Well, a couple of roubles.’ 

“«There’s three.’ 

“He wondered, thought the gentleman had gone out of his mind; but 
I flung the note in his face, seized the puppy by the middle, and 
jumped into my tarantasse. The coachman put the horses to directly, 
and that same evening I was back again home. I kept the puppy 
wrapped up inside my coat all the way, and it never whined once, and 
I kept saying to it, ‘Tresorushko! Tresorushko!’ 

“Well, as soon as I got home I gave it food and drink, had some 
straw brought and made up a bed for it, and then jumped into bed 
myself. I blew out the light. All was dark. 

“* Well,’ said I, ‘begin there!’ 

All was quiet. 

“¢ Begin there,’ I said, ‘ you this thing and that thing !’ 

“Not a sound did it make, even in fun. I began to feel very 
courageous. 

“* Now, then, can’t you begin—you this thing, and that thing, and 
the other thing ?’ 

“But nothing stirred. All was over! One could hear nothing but 
the puppy’s breathing. 

“«Filka!’ I eried. ‘ Filka! Come here, you goose !’ 

“He came. 

“* Do you hear the dog?’ 

“No, master, he said; ‘I don’t hear anything;’ and he began 
chuckling. 

“¢ And you'll never hear it any more now. Here’s half a rouble for 
you.’ 

“*Give me your hand to kiss,’ said the poor fellow, trying to get at 
me in the dark. As for me, I can tell you, I was overjoyed.” 

“ And so it all came to an end?” asked Anton Stepanich, this time 
not ironically. 

“The vision really did come to an end, and there was no longer any 
disturbance. But wait a little ; the whole story isn’t ended yet. My 
Tresorushko grew up; his body became stout, his feet spread ; he’d long 
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ears, a thick tail, hanging lips—a regular pile-avance ; and, besides 
that, he became wonderfully attached to me. We've wretched sport 
our way ; but anyhow, as I’d got a dog, I was obliged to provide myself 
with a gun. Tresor and I began to beat up all the country round. 
Sometimes we got a hare (and those hares! good heavens, how he used 
to chivey them !)—sometimes a duck or a quail. But the main point 
was, Tresor never left me. Wherever I was, there he was too. 
Even in my bath I used to have him with me—it’s a fact. One of 
our ladies wanted to turn me out of her drawing-room on account of 
Tresor, but didn’t I just raise a storm! I wonder how many of her 
window-panes I smashed, for one thing! 

“Well, one day—it was in summer, and I may as well tell you there 
was such a drought that no one could remember the like: the air was 
full of what wasn’t quite smoke nor quite mist, but a sort of fog; 
there was a smell of burning everywhere; the sun looked like a red- 
hot bullet; and as to dust, you couldn’t sneeze through it. People 
went about with their mouths wide open as bad as crows. I was tired 
of always sitting at home in complete dishabile, with the shutters 
closed, and so I walked over to the house of a lady-neighbour who 
lived about a verst from me; and really she was a charming person, 
that neighbour of mine. She was still young and blooming, and very 
attractive, only a little variable in her moods. But that isn’t a fault in 
& woman—it even gives pleasure sometimes. Well, I had got to her 
door, and that journey seemed to me as if it had had too much salt in 
it. ‘ Well,’ I thought, ‘now Nimfodora Semenovna will refresh me with 
bilberry-water, and other cooling drinks too;’ and I had already laid 
my hand on the lock, when all of a sudden, from behind the corner of 
one of the cottages belonging to the servants, there began a row, with 
squealings and screechings of children. I looked round. Good God! 
I saw coming straight at me a great red beast, which at first sight I 
didn’t know was a dog, with yawning jaws and bloodshot eyes and 
bristling hide. Scarcely had I had time to get out a sob, when that 
huge monster bounded on to the steps, flew straight at me, and got its 
forepaws on my chest. What a position! Half-dead with fright, I 
couldn’t lift a finger. I was utterly beside myself, and could see 
nothing but the terrible white tusks just in front of my nose, the 
scarlet tongue all over foam. But at that very moment a dark body 
shot in front of me like a bullet. It was my darling Tresor who had 
come to my rescue, and who seized the other beast by the throat, and 
stuck to it like a leech. The brute began to growl and gnash its 
teeth, then it tumbled backwards. I tore the door open at a pull, 
and bolted into the passage. There I stopped, utterly done up, 
leaning all my weight against the door. But on the steps outside I 
heard a desperate conflict going on. Presently I began to shout and 
call for help. The whole house was alarmed, and Nimfodora Semenova 
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rushed to the spot with her hair all in disorder. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the noise outside had diminished, and presently a cry was heard 
of ‘Stop him—stop him! Shut the gates!’ I opened the door—just 
a little, like that. I peeped out. The monster was no longer on the 
steps, and the courtyard was full of excited people waving their arms 
in the air, or stooping to provide themselves with chunks of wood, 
exactly as if they had all got the plague. 

“<o the village! He's off to the village!’ screeched some woman 
or other in an enormous cap, poking her head out of an attic- 
window. 

“T went outside. ‘ Where’s Tresor?’ I cried; and then I saw my 
preserver coming from the gate, lame, torn, all over blood. ‘ What- 
ever is the meaning of all this?’ I asked the people, who were circling 
round in the yard as if they were dazed. 

“*A mad dog!’ they reply, ‘one of the count’s. It’s been hanging 
about here since yesterday.’ (We had a neighbour, a count; he'd 
brought over a lot of foreign dogs, awfully big ones.) 

“My legs trembled beneath me. Off I ran to a glass to see if I was 
bitten. No, thank God, there was nothing to be seen, except that my 
face had turned perfectly green, and no wonder. But as for Nim- 
fodora Semenovna, there she lay on the sofa, clucking like a hen. 
One could understand that easily enough. In the first place, nerves ; 
in the next, sentiment. Well, anyhow she came to herself, and asked 
me languishingly, in this sort of way, ‘Are you still alive ? 

“< Ves,’ said I, ‘and it was Tresor who saved me.’ 

“*Ah?! she said, ‘how noble! And has the mad dog killed him ?” 

“*No,’ said I, ‘not killed, but wounded horribly.’ 

“* Ah! said she, ‘in that case he must be shot instantly.’ 

“<« Why, no,’ said I,‘ I can’t agree to that ; I shall try and cure him.’ 

“At this moment Tresor began scratching at the door, and I was 
going to open it for him. 

“*Ah! she cried, ‘what are you going todo? Why, he will bite 
us all ! 

“¢ Pardon me,’ said I, ‘ the poison doesn’t take effect so soon.’ 

“* Ah! said she, ‘how can that be? Why, you must be out of 
your wits!’ 

«*Nimfochka,’ said I, ‘calm yourself; be reasonable.’ 

“ But she suddenly began to scream: ‘Go away; go away instantly 
with your horrid dog !’ 

“¢ Very well, said I. 

“<Tnstantly ! she cried—‘ this very moment! Be off with you, you 
monster, and never dare to show your face in my sight again. Why, 
you may be raging mad yourself!’ 

“*Very good, madam,’ said I; ‘only let me have a carriage, for 
Tm afraid of walking home now.’ 
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“She looked at me wildly. ‘Give, give him whatever he wants— 
open carriage, shut carriage, droshky—only let him begone as quickly 
as possible. Ah, what eyes!—ah, what eyes he has! And so saying 
out she went, giving a slap on the cheek to a servant-maid she 
met on the way, and presently I could hear her go off again into 
hysterics. 

“ And believe me or not, gentlemen, I assure you that from that 
very day I broke off all acquaintance with Nimfodora Semenovna ; 
and, on mature consideration of all the circumstances, I cannot help 
adding, that, if it were only for that single affair, I should feel myself 
under the deepest obligations to my friend Tresor till the day of my 
death. 

“ Well, I told them to get the carriage ready, put Tresor on it, and 
drove home. When I got there I examined him, washed his wounds, 
and thought to myself, ‘ As soon as it’s light to-morrow, I’ll take him 
to the Efremof babka’. (This babka is an old peasant, a wonderful 
fellow. He whispers over some water a bit—some say he puts snake's 
saliva into it—gives it you to drink, and your complaint is gone, 
carried off, just as if he had taken it off with his hand.) ‘And while ’m 
about it, I thought, ‘I'll have myself bled at Efremof; it’s a good 
thing for a fright.’ 

“ Well, while I was thinking about all this it had become perfectly 
dark—evidently time for repose. I went to bed, and Tresor was there 
too, of course. Well, I don't know whether it was heat or fright, 
thoughts or fleas, but I couldn't get to sleep, do what I would. 
There’s no describing the dreary state of mind I got into. I tried 
drinking water; I opened the window; I played the ‘ Komarinsky 
Moujik’ on the guitar, with Italian variations. But no! I felt myself 
being driven out of the room—no help for it. At last, I made up my 
mind ; took a pillow, a sheet, and a counterpane, and went across the 
garden to the barn, where the hay was, and there I took up my 
quarters ; and I found it so pleasant there, gentlemen! The night 
was stili—very still; only every now and then the breeze would glide 
over one’s face like a woman’s hand, ever so softly. The hay sent forth 
its fragrance—no tea could smell better; the cicadas trilled away on 
the apple-trees ; the quail would pipe all of a sudden, and one felt he 
too, the rogue, was well off, sitting out there in the dew by the side of 
his mate. And what beauty there was in the sky! The stars shone 
bright, and sometimes a cloud—white, white as cotton-wool—would 
sail by, and hardly seem to be moving. 

“ Well, there I lay, but somehow or other I couldn’t get to sleep 
there either. Meditation took hold of me, and what I meditated 
about most was wisdom ; thinking that, you see, Prokhorych had told 
me the meaning of the warning correctly, and wondering why it 
should be precisely me for whom such wonderful things should be 
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brought to pass. I went on wondering, especially as I couldn’t un- 
derstand it at all, and Tresor kept whining, rolled up in the hay ; its 
wounds hurt it. And I will tell you another thing too, which pre- 
vented my sleeping; that was—you'll hardly believe it—the moon. 
There she was, right in front of me—perfectly round, big, yellow, flat. 
She seemed to me to be staring at me, and that too in such an insolent 
saucy manner that at last I actually put out my tongue at her, that I 
did. 

“© Well, thought I,‘ what are you so curious about?’ I turned 
away from her, but she crept into my ear, and poured a flood of light 
over the back of my neck that seemed to drench me like rain. I 
opened my eyes to see what was to be seen. Every blade of grass, 
every tiny sprig of wood in the hay, the smallest bits of spider’s web— 
how clean-cut, how delicately carved, they seemed, to be sure! It 
couldn’t be helped, that was plain enough. I rested my head on my 
hand, and looked and looked. Sleeping was out of the question. You 
may believe me or not, but my eyes grew as big and opened as wide as 
any hare’s, just as if they hadn’t the slightest idea what sleep was like. 
It actually seemed as if those same eyes of mine would devour every- 
thing. The door of the barn was wide open, and one could see some 
five versts afield; you could see things and yet you couldn’t see them, 
as is always the case on a moonlit night. Well, I looked, and looked, 
and didn’t even wink, and all of a sudden I fancied I saw something 
moving—far, far away—thought I saw something indistinctly sha- 
dowed out. A little time passed; again the shadow made a move, this 
time a little nearer—then again, still nearer. 

“ «Whatever is that?’ Ithought. ‘Isita hare? No,’ I thought; 
‘that seems to be something bigger than a hare, and it’s not a hare’s 
way of running either.’ Ikept looking. Again the shadow appeared, 
this time moving about like ever such a dark patch on the meadow, 
the meadow showing whitish-like in the moonlight. Clear enough what 
it was; some sort of wild beast—a fox ora wolf. My heart shuddered 
within me. ‘And yet, I thought, ‘ what is there to be frightened at ? 
Are there few of suchlike beasts that run about on a shiny night ?’ 

“ Anyhow, my curiosity was stronger than even my fear. I sate up, 
opened my eyes wide, and immediately turned cold all over, just as 
much as if I’d been buried up to the ears in ice. And why? Lord 
only knows. I looked. The shadow kept growing bigger and bigger, 
and was evidently making straight for the barn. Now at last one could 
make out what it was—in reality a wild beast, an immense one, with 
an enormous head. It came flying, like a whirlwind—like a cannon- 
ball. Good heavens! Whatwas it? It stopped short for a moment, 
as if it were trying to get on the scent of something. 

“*Good God!’ I think, ‘why, that is—that is the mad dog over 
again!’ But I couldn’t utter a cry or move an inch. I¢ ran up to 
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the barn-door, gave a look round, uttered ‘a howl, and made straight 
at me over the hay! 

“ But, like a lion, bounded my Tresor out of the hay, and jaw to jaw 
the pair fastened on each other, and rolled over in a heap on to the 
ground. 

“ As to what followed, I remember nothing. Only this much do I 
remember : that just as I was I tumbled head over heels over them both, 
and then bolted into the garden, and up into my own room in the house. 
I all but hid myself under the bed—why should I try to deny it? 
And what bounds, what /ancades, I made through the garden! Why, 
the very best danseuse who figures away before the Emperor Napoleon 
on his birthday, even she wouldn't have equalled me. 

“ However, as soon as I had recovered my senses a little, I called up 
the whole household, ordered everyone to arm himself, and took a 
sabre and revolver myself. (I may as well confess I had bought that 
revolver shortly after the Emancipation, to be ready for whatever 
might happen, you know; and what a brute the hawker turned out I 
bought it of! Out of every three tries there were sure to be two mis- 
fires.) Well, I made all these preparations, and so with clubs and 
lanterns we went, quite a crowd of us, to the barn. We came near— 
we called out. Not a sound was to be heard. At last we went into 
the barn. And what did we see? There was my poor Tresor lying 
dead, his throat all torn open. But of the other accursed brute, not 
a trace was to be seen. 

“As for me, gentlemen, I began to blubber like a calf, and I’m not 
the least ashamed to say it. I fell on my knees beside the body of 
what I may call my twice-over preserver, and remained ever so long 
kissing his head. And in that posture I remained until my old house- 
keeper, Prascovia, who had run up with the rest to the scene of the 
fray, brought me back again to my senses. 

“« Whatever are you doing, Porfiry Kapitonich,’ she said, ‘killing 
yourself like that about a dog? Why, you must have caught cold 
already, Heaven help us!’ (It’s true I was somewhat lightly clad.) 
‘But if the dog has lost its life in saving you, surely that must be 
considered a great honour for it.’ 

“J didn’t agree with Prascovia about that. However, I went home ; 
and as to the mad dog, a soldier of the garrison shot it next day. 
There can be little doubt it had reached the end of its allotted length 
of days, for that was the first shot the soldier had ever fired in his life, 
although he had received the medal for the campaign of 1812. That 
was how my supernatural experience ended.” 

The story-teller left off speaking, and began to fill his pipe. As 
for us, we all looked at each other in perplexity. 

“But, perhaps, you are a man of a very holy life,” began M. 


Finoplentof, “and so, by way of recompense. .... . ” But at that 
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word he paused, for he sees that Porfiry Kapitonich’s cheeks were 
swelling and reddening, and his eyes were hardly visible ; an explosion 
was evidently imminent. 

“But if you once admit the possibility of the supernatural, the 
possibility of its intervention in affairs of real life,’ recommenced 
Anton Stepanich ;—“ then, in that case, what part is common sense 
to be expected to play ?” 

None of us had a single word to say in reply, and we remained 
plunged in just as great a perplexity as before. 
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How We took a Farm, and the Result. 


By CAPTAIN R. D. GIBNEY, 
Avtnor or “My EscapE FROM THE MUTINIES IN OuUDH,” ETC. ETC. 





Cuapter I. 


Were I Mr. Mechi, doubtless this tale would have a different ending. 
The good stiff (horribly sticky stuff) clay-land of Viaduct Farm would 
have been converted into sandy loam, or something wonderfully paying 
and productive. Perhaps a few thousands laid out upon drainage, a 
few more thousands on lime-dressings, would have résulted in crops ; 
but whether the interest of this money would have been met is 
questionable. Anyway, these thousands were not laid out, and 
Viaduct Farm is to let for the remainder of my lease. The Viaduct 
Farm has nearly ruined me, and can be had for a trifle. 

It is pleasantly situated at the base of a hill, having a fine expanse 
of country surrounding it. It is none too warm in summer; and, 
having a northerly aspect, enjoys a fresh climate for the remaining 
portion of the year, especially during the winter season. Its position, 
under a very high hill, precludes the possibility of any inconvenience 
from a southerly or westerly sun. The neighbourhood is not pictur- 
esque, nor thickly populated. A few torn fir-trees on a hill about 
three miles away point to the nearest village, and between this and 
the farm the road is carried over a canal, and has given its name to 
the said farm and its surroundings, 

Some peop'e are not strictly conscientious, and yet succced in life, 
or in obtaining their desires. At any rate, I suppose some do, and 
I can instance the owner of this little property. He advertised the 
Viaduct Farm as a most complete residence for one desiring to com- 
bine a gentlemanly residence, a delightful neighbourhood, and profit- 
able farming. The writer, tired of war’s alarms, recently married, and 
of tendency bucolic, was caught, was persuaded, was done for; but 
being conscientious, or perhaps fearful of consequences, does not 
readvertise the farm to be let, it “being situated delightfully, paying 
wonderfully, &c. &c.,” but is contented to wait patiently until he can 
find a facsimile fool to himself, who will first wilfully shut his eyes 
to facts, and then relieve him of his lease. 

Military men are said to make good settlers. They may do in the 
colonies ; but if they take to farming in this country, they should not 
begin upon stiff clay-land, nor take a long lease of an isolated house, 
where water is unobtainable, farm-buildings scarce, labourers none to 
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be hired, and residence deficient in drainage and comforts. In other 
words, they must avoid being done by plausible lawyers and smooth- 
spoken landlords. 

The writer is natural/y a cautious man, and none too trusting. He 
entered the army young, and remained in it long enough to suit his 
purpose. Then as years passed on he married, and, trusting to 
sound common sense an practical ability to improve a limited income 
by agricultural pursuits, he took a twenty-five years’ lease of the 
Viaduct Farm. 

Major Marchemsiraight, the writer, and tenant of the Viaduct Farm, 
though once in the army, was of an inoffensive nature, and not 
quarrelsome. THis earlier days were chiefly passed at a collegiate 
school, where masters and big boys thrashed him, and smaller boys 
almost dared to follow so ill an example. Perhaps it was at this 
school, or at my father’s house—Woodlands, buried deeply in the New 
Forest—that a taste for the occupations of an agriculturist first seized 
me. Be this as it may, the remembrance of scholastic ill-treatment 
was transient; but not so how to grow cress and radishes. The talent 
which discovered that radishes did not grow so well on the gravel- 
path as near the cucumber-frames, and the comprehension which could 
force cress on flannel in a bedroom, or quicker on the tan under the 
grapes in the hothouse, belonged to no ordinary mind; and the 
respected parent of Major Marchemstraight made a mistake in pur- 
chasing for his son a commission instead of a homestead. The time, 
talents, and capital expended in the army would have been better 
employed in raising turnips. 

Officious friends, of course, volunteered their advice and opinions on 
the step my dear father was taking in purchasing me a commission, 
but he and I-heeded little. Some people are very large merchants in 
that article advice, and sell it very cheaply—almost, if not quite, 
gratis, My relations kept a shop of this sort, and were more generous 
about quantity than particular as to quality. Their affection ex- 
ceeded their prudence. Doubtless each and all gave good measure ; 
but the stuff was abominable. I was bound oftentimes to overhear 
this advice, and seldom if ever do I remember it being valuable, and 
never agreeable. Perhaps it was this that has made the writer ever 
since hate advice, and act contrary to such. However, be this as it 
may, it did not appear desirable that many friends, perhaps most—nay, 
I might say all friends—advised my loving parent not to put me in 
the army, but to wait a bit. Aye, wait a bit; and what for, think 
you, reader? “To seo what he would turn out.” Ensign Marchem- 
straight might have turned out a first-class farmer; been appointed 
the judge at the Birmingham, Manchester, Islington, and York agri- 
cultural shows; and have written thousands of letters to The Times 
on the conversion of swedes into mangel, the influence of sunbeams on 
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sensitive plants, and pig-breeding by machinery: but such was not to 
be. Late in life Major Marchemstraight took to farming, and did 
not succeed. arly in life Ensign Marchemstraight took to the army, 
and the service was a gainer, but valued him not. I am not going 
to inflict an autobiography on my readers. The career of Ensign 
Marchemstraight was not unlike that of many other young gentlemen 
at that period when entering the army. Some, of course, with plenty 
of money and grand friends, get on now, and so they did then. For 
such as these leave is easily obtainable, and commanding officers are 
suave. But with me it was otherwise. I was a poor man, and had 
joined a regiment much given to chaff and practical joking. My 
commanding officer was a tyrant, and his adjutant a brute; so the 
earlier parts of my army life carry with them no pleasing remi- 
niscences. On parade some mounted officer was always riding at me, 
with anger in his words (swearing was more common then than now) 
and excitement in his mien, and would demand my objects. To reply 
was to be told to hold my tongue; to proceed was to make confusion 
worse confounded. At mess, too, sociability was out of the question. 
None to me turned in friendly conversation, or respectfully waited my 
reply to questions. Even the very waiters grinned when they handed 
me the simplest dishes. (One thing, in excuse for these men, I must say, 
that as waiters they were a dreadful lot, and would be beat out of the 
field by any young parlourmaid.) To see these fellows dressed up in 
black with white ties, hoping to pass for discharged parsons trying a 
new profession, and yet unable to do anything but stand bolt upright, 
and salute—pshaw! it was only a parade-ground with eating accom- 
paniment, and the waiters were drill-corporals in attendance. 

As I said before, my answer to a question was seldom waited for, 
whether on the parade-ground with three mounted officers, each 
demanding “ Where the devil I was going?” or at mess with 
thirty officers recommending particular dishes, and inquiring what I 
thought of such and nothing in particular. Tiexe officers were rude, 
and the Colonel encouraged them in being ungentlemanly. 

To resent this treatment was my desire; but I only tried once, and 
then was unsuccessful. Indeed, it was more than a want of success, 
for it caused the loss of my commission ; and ever after I resolved to 
bide my time, and be wiser in acting hurriedly or too earnestly. 

Even now, with a'l my experience of military life, its extreme 
strictness, and the necessity for preserving discipline, I think the 
Commander-in-Chief came down a little hard on me, and might have 
pitched into the other sidesomewhat. But, no !—I was entirely to blame, 
had shown a spirit of insubordination, and was not brought to a court- 
martial because my commanding officer represented me as_well- 
behaved on the whole, but rather weak-minded. At any rate, I have 
the Major’s authority for this. I may have been weak-minded, I may 
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have shown insubordination, or (in the language of the Adjutant- 
General) “ have acted in a manner subversive of discipline ;’ but there 
was no one to help me. Even had I sought advice, I should only 
have had chaff, and I acted as I considered best to prevent a RECUR- 
RENCE OF SUCH PERFORMANCES AND GROSS INJUSTICE. 

I was always fond of swimming, and sometimes, when excused after- 
noon parade, I would wend my way to the canal, and there in its bright 
waters revel for hours. ‘This was known to the other fellows, and had 
often led to my being asked at mess whether the canal and I had met 
as usual—what distance I had swam, &ec. &c. My replies were not cared 
for. It was after Orderly-room one bright frosty morning in December 
that young Grey challenged me to swim, and as he offered to bet me five 
shillings, and knowing that I was sure to win, I closed with his offer, 
and, accompanied by most of the officers, we proceeded at once to the 
canal. I was soon stripped, and had swam to the starting-station even 
before Grey had much more than his blue frock-coat off; and, to show 
my agility and great powers, did such tricks in the middle of the 
basin of the canal as are only performed by masters in the art of 
swimming. It was then I heard a cry from the bank, calling on me 
to dive, for some ladies were coming, and the same voice directed 
Grey to “dress again sharp.” Modesty has always been one of my 
failings, and, seeing no other means of avoiding being seen, I imme- 
diately turned my head downwards, and next moment was groping in 
the black mud at the bottom. It was hard work to remain there 
beyond two minutes, and, trusting that the ladies had passed, I rose to 
the surface to breathe; but scarcely had my head appeared above 
water, when there were horrible shouts and cries of “ Beast!” “For 
shame!” “They are close !”—accompanied, as I believe, with clods of 
mud thrown from the bank. One mouthful of fresh air, and again I 
descended. Another two minutes, and again my advent to daylight 
and fresh air was greeted with shoutings and clods. There was no 
help for it. The ladies were a long time coming, and, obedient to the 
general wish, once again I traversed the muddy bottom, to rise this 
time feeling numbed and weaker. There were no shouts now, nor 
were any of my brother officers to be seen; and so, after swimming 
about for « short time longer, and calling to them at the top of my 
voice, I resolved to go on shore and dress. 

My clothes had been placed in the hollow of a pollard willow on 
the bank, and great was my dismay and horror to discover that they 
had been stolen, and that—unless some passing bargeman would take 
pity upon me, or some boy be induced for sixpence to run up to the 
barracks, and get me another suit—I must keep constantly plunging 
into the water to avoid shocking passers-by. 

It was bitterly cold work standing on that canal-bank in a state of 
nudity, drying with an east wind; and I gazed anxiously down the 
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long vista, trusting to observe some barge being slowly towed along ; 
but none came. I was fast freezing, when suddenly a lady and 
gentleman showing themselves on horseback necessitated my taking 
an immediate plunge into the canal. They passed, and again I sat 
and dried myself by the willow-tree with the easterly wind. Three 
more plunges were necessary to satisfy modesty, and then, far away in 
the diminutive perspective of the distance, I espied a barge, and its 
accompaniments of horse and driver. 

There was nothing to laugh at in seeing a man shivering, without 
clothes, and still less at his tale; but bargees are only half-civilised, 
and sadly deficient in feeling. 

“What's up, mate ?” asked a gentleman, sitting on the tiller of his 
barge, as he smoked and steered, addressing the driver of the horse 
pulling the said barge. 

“A cove ’ere tells I that som’un has took his clothes, and he’s nigh 
dead with cold and jumpin’ into this ere canaul when gents passes,” 
was his epitome of my explanations. 

“ What's ’er waunt ?” was the laconic question from the bargee. 

“Can you take me on board? I will give you sixpence !” I exclaimed, 
passionately. 

“Where's thy zixpence? Thee has never a pocket to put it in!” 
jeered the unfeeling wretch. 

“Haw! haw! haw! Thee must be moighty vond of zwimmin’ to be 
tryin’ the canaul at Christmas,” chimed in the other ruffian. 

“Look’ee, shiverems! Thee looks mortal cowld, and so thee may 
coom aboord, and I'll put’ee down in the Pool; but thee must pay five 
shillin’!” called out the bargee, taking advantage of my awkward 
state. 

I tried to make a cheaper bargain, and taxed the driver of the 
horse with imposition ; but there was no time to lose, and after listen- 
ing to the savage threaten “to punch my ’ed,” I agreed to the terms, 
and, getting on board, endeavoured to hide myself from public gaze in 
small-coal. 

The mates, chums, or whatever they chose to call themselves, joked 
on; but I paid little attention. My thoughts were engaged on two 
momentous ideas—one how to hide myself with small-coal and not be 
smothered ; the next what to do on arrival at the Pool. 


Cuapter IIT. 


Ir was nearly dusk before we reached the Pool, and I wished it had 
been night—then I might have managed to get up unseen to the 
barracks. But as it was, I was forced to make a bargain with the 
bargee’s brother, costing me another five shillings, so as to obtain his 
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services in carrying up a slip of paper, with which he furnished me, 
and on which I wrote my request for clothes to be sent down to the 
Pool, and also to pay the bearer ten shillings. 

The man seemed to be an‘ age away, and I was none the better for 
remaining so long in the small-coal. At last he came, and under his 
arm was my small portmanteau, which I recognised at once. 

“Thank you,” I said, extending my frozen limbs. 

“T was to tell ye that dinner’s ready, and there’s a row in No. 8 
Company, and you is to go up at once,” said the man. 

No. 8 Company was my own, and, presuming the Captain had sent 
the message, I prepared at once to dress; but on opening the port- 
manteau was disappointed to find my full-dress coat was sent instead 
of the undress or a shell-jacket, and that the sender had omitted 
trousers, only remembering the flannel drawers. ‘There was no help 
for it; No. 8 Company might be in a high state of mutiny or any- 
thing else. Washing the coal-dust off my person, I dressed hastily, 
and equally hastily hurried up to the barracks. 

The barge-fellows joked, small boys shouted, and women stared ; 
but the new regulation pattern for military dress was no affair of 
theirs. ‘The sentry at the gate refused to admit me, and with an im- 
pertinent grin and consequential manner said he did not believe I was 
Ensign Marchemstraight, but actually detained me until he had 
shouted to the sergeant of the guard, and obtained his sanction to my 
passing onwards. 

Once in my quarters, I re-dressed, and proceeded to my company. 
The colour-sergeant saluted me respectfully enough, and assured m2 
that there was no cause for anxiety, the company being as usual; 
and I then went on to the mess-room, where I found dinner nearly 
over. 

My arrival was greeted with a shout, and none more vociferous 
or personal than Mr. Grey, from whom I claimed the immediate 
payment of the five shillings. 

Seeing there was little sympathy with my misfortunes, and also 
that there was an appearance of a plot to do me an injury, I rose 
from my seat, and addressing the Colonel, who happened to be present, 
demanded his putting Mr. Grey under arrest for defrauding me out 
of five shillings. 

The Colonel at first pooh-pooled the matter, and told me to go on 
with my dinner, and not mind a little joking ; but I was not to be put 
off so easily, and insisted on my complaint receiving immediate atten- 
tion. This not meeting the Colonel’s views, I was told to be quiet, 
and to make any complaints next morning through the proper 
channel. 

I would have replied, but the Adjutant, who was sitting close to 
me, said, in his usually blunt and dictatorial tone: “ Don’t make an 
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ass of yourself, Marchemstraight ; but if you want to complain, send 
it in the form of a letter to the Colonel, through my office.” 

All this stopped the joking, and for the remainder of the evening 
there was not much conversation. Some of the officers went off to 
whist and billiards, and eventually I was left alone—but not quite 
alone. I was associated with thought, and mentally concocting 
official letters regarding a bet, ill-treatment, and pecuniary sacrifices. 

Next day, after parade, the letter was written, and after Orderly- 
room Mr. Grey and Ensign Marchemstraight were desired, before 
all the officers, to “make it up, and to avoid practical joking for the 
future.” 

Mr. Grey seemed to think it a good joke, said “ All right, sir,” and 
then caught hold of my hand; but not thus for me. I had never 
been a practical joker, and do not think many in that regiment would 
have played a practical joke upon me. Drawing myself up, I saluted 
the Colonel with one hand, and with the other pointing to my letter 
lying on the table, requested him to be good enough to immediately 
forward that letter to the Horse Guards. 

There was a general titter, in the midst of which the Colonel tore 
my official complaint into fragments, and committed them to the fire, 
at the same time desiring me to give him no more trouble on the 
subject. 

Returning to my quarters, I set to work to obey his injunctions, 
by sending in official form to the Military Secretary a statement of 
the whole matter, and commenting severely on the conduct of Lieu- 
tenant Grey for not meeting his engagements, and on Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jones for connivance at the same. 

Two days after this I was directed to attend at the Colonel’s 
quarters, and found only Colonel Jones and the Adjutant present. 
The Colonel received me stiffly, and, referring to an open letter then 
in his hand, requested to be informed “if it were my composition, 
and why I had written it ?” 

_ Recognising my own work, I immediately replied in the affirmative, 
adding that his injustice had left me none other alternative than to 
bring the whole matter before the Commander-in-Chief. 

“Do you persist in this, Mr. Marchemstraight ? Let me warn you 
that, in so doing. you will lose your commission,” said Colonel Jones, 
evidently meaning kindly, but unable to see the thing as I did. 

“Yes, sir; I must insist on formal notice being taken of Mr. Grey’s 
conduct.” 

“Mr. Grey is but little concerned here, sir. You comment on your 
commanding officer,” said the Colonel, taking me up quickly. 

“Not in harsher terms than he deserves,” I replied, with dignity. 

“Send in your papers, sir, within an hour,” sharply said the 
Colonel; and then, addressing the Adjutant, he added: “If Mr, 
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Marchemstraight’s resignation is not in by twelve o'clock, you will be 
good enough to place him under arrest on the charge of ‘ gross insub- 
ordination.’” 

I was bowed out, and was hesitating how to act, when the Adjutant 
came over, and with him the Major. Both these insisted upon my 
having been entirely in the wrong, and frightened me into believing 
that I should have no chance before a court-martial. Under these 
circumstances I penned a brief letter, composed by the Adjutant, ten- 
dering the resignation of my commission to Her Majesty ; and very 
shortly afterwards saw announced in the Gazette that “Ensign 
Marchemstraight was permitted to retire by the sale of his com- 
mission.” 

Thus ended my career in the regular army; but recently I was in- | 
duced to accept a majority in the Viaduct Volunteers. This regiment 
I have not yet seen, though I am told they assemble occasionally : 
however, of this no intimation is ever sent by the Adjutant. 

A long time elapsed between my quitting the service and getting 
married. I had resolved to remain an old bachelor, and was very 
comfortable with two sisters in the old home, Woodlands, which had 
been left to them in my father’s will; but one sister married, and soon 
after, when I did the same thing, and determined on taking to agri- 
culture, it was arranged that Colonel and Mrs. Barry—or, in other 
words, my elder sister and her distinguished husband—should rent 
Woodlands from the younger sister, and she should for a short time 
manage the new house which I had engaged to lease. 

I was not consulted on the point: my young wife had a spirit of 
her own, and intimated that my younger sister Jane understood house- 
keeping better than she did, and that her managing its affairs for the 
first six months would not only preclude useless expenditure, but 
enable the wife to acquire knowledge. Colonel Barry was always 
supercilious, and now that he had married into the family, and had 
the support of his wife, became overbearing. ‘To my objections to his 
obtaining Woodlands at a mere nominal rent, he told me to mind my 
own business, and that all he could be expected to do was to satisfy 
Jane, the unmarried sister, for her share. This I did not see, and 
considered that it should have been offered to me on the same terms. 
We had words, and after he had more than once used such language as 
“fool” and “idiot,” I considered it my best plan to seek shelter elsewhere ; 
and soon after I somewhat hastily signed the lease of the Viaduct Farm, 
agreeing to take it for a term of twenty-five years. _ 

As I have said above, it was not until after the misunderstanding 
with my brother-in-law that I took this farm; but for some period 
previously I had studied (quite unknown to my wife and sisters) the 
Advertisement column in The Times, where desirable residences are 
declared to be sold and let, and had set my heart on knowing more 
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about the following, only had not done anything more until insulted 
by Colonel Barry. The advertisement ran thus: 


“Farm AND DesiraBLE REsIDENCE TO BE SoLp or Let.—In an un- 
dulating country, and within easy distance of a railway station, to be 
sold or let, the Viaduct Farm. This is an entirely pasture farm of 
sixty acres, and, having a most comfortable and well-appointed house 
on it, offers a desirable residence and certain profit to any gentleman 
wishing to practise farming on a small scale. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. Cure & OyLny, Sedgebury, Swampshire.” 


I wrote to Messrs. Cute & Oyley, and received a glowing account. 
I wrote again, and received a still more glowing account, with an in- 
timation that the owner, “a client of ours,” was a Mr. Grushmud, and 
lived near Sedgebury, and would be happy to afford any information, 
or further my desires. 

I wrote to Mr. Crushmud, and after three pages of florid descrip- 
tion of the beauties of farming, especially at a place like the Viaduct 
Farm, he devoted a fourth to begging an interview and stating terms, 
by way of a reply. 

Some legal business—so I told my wife and sisters—necessitated 
my leaving Woodlands for a few days; and then taking the rail, I was, 
after hours of travel, put down at the station “within easy distance,” 
being met there by Mr. Crushmud and his friend Mr. Oyley: these 
gentlemen having kindly brought a carriage, so as to enable me, should 
I be thus desirous, to proceed across the country and see the farm. 

It was not a cheerful day, nor a cheerful time in the afternoon to 
set out for a drive across country roads. The fog lay heavily, and the 
chill wind moaned over the plain; but having come so far, and the 
gentlemen being kind enough to meet me, I could not well refuse 
their proposition, and was at once on the way to my future home. 

The dense fog precluded my making any observations on the sur- 
rounding country. Even had it been fine, I doubt whether it would 
have been better, as Mr. Oyley’s very heavy cold required both 
windows to be tightly closed, and our breath on the glass excluded all 
view. It appeared a long drive and a very heavy road, the horses 
floundering about terribly in the deep ruts and quagmires: but before 
dark we came to a stop in front of the hall-door of the Viaduct Farm. 

“Well, sir, and what do you think of it ?” asked Mr. Crushmud, in 
a tone sharp and abrupt enough to startle one. 

“Very good,” I replied, scarcely knowing what I said; for the fog 
was so thick it was impossible to distinguish the horses attached to the 
carriage, at the wheels of which we were standing. 

_ “Come inside,” said Mr. Oyley. “I dare say old Martha has a 
confortable fire in the kitchen, and my friend Crushmud is not the 
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sort of man not to have creature comforts even in an empty house. If 
I know my man, there is not an empty cellar.” 

Mr. Crushmud smiled and led the way inside, whilst old Martha 
struck a light to her candle, and, with a courtesy to all, hoped we would 
not mind staying a bit in the kitchen, as there was no fire elsewhere. 

“Give us something to eat, Martha,” said Mr. Crushmud. 

“Give us something to drink, Mr. Crushmud,” said Mr. Oyley ; and 
then we three, laughing at this little jest, followed Martha into the 
kitchen. 

It was not uncomfortable there. Mr. Oyley was right in every prog- 
nostication. There was fire. There was something to eat, and also 
something to drink. The conversation was chiefly on one subject—the 
house—and after awhile we borrowed old Martha’s candle and went 
over it. 

“ Good—eh ?” asked Mr. Crushmud, detestably abruptly. 

“Oh yes, but ” from me, 

“ But what?” 

“ Nothing, perhaps ; but—but I was thinking that there was no 
dining-room ; that is—I mean no drawing-room. I mean F 

“What the devil do you mean ?” abruptly asked my entertainer. 

“Tt means that we have not told him which is the drawing-room,” 
interposed Mr. Oyley. 

“‘Pshaw! the ” (it sounded like jackass) —“ why, this is the draw- 
ing-room, and the little room near the kitchen was the dining-room.” 

“Oh!” I replied. 

“Qh! And what else do you wish to know ?” demanded Mr. Crush- 
mud, in a tone letting me see that he would not be trifled with, and 
was not very anxious to have me as a tenant. 

“Nothing. I think I like the house, though I thought it would 
have been more finished P 

“ How do you mean finished ?” growled Mr. Crushmud. 

“T don’t mean finished exactly, but I mean more like a house for a 
gentleman—that is, not a regular farmhouse. Would you let me seo 
the outbuildings ?” 

Martha was directed to fetch a lantern, and, holding this in his 
hand, Mr. Crushmud took me over the wood-house, a stable; cow- 
house, and pigsty. Then, as he intimated a desire for further re- 
search, I followed him, through fog, long grass, and mud, over the 
sixty acres of pasture. 














Cuarrer III. 


Mr. Crusumup was a man of very few words, and those were rough. 
Mr. Oyley was more agreeable, and smoother, so I resolved to ask all 
questions, and speak my opinion, on the return to the house. My 
taking it depended on many things—the rent, the drainage, the quality 
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of the land, the paper in the drawing-room, the kitchen range. If 
these things were done, I would take the house for one year, and hurl 
defiance at Colonel Barry. 

“ Well—do you like it ?’ was Mr. Crushmud’s question, as soon as 
we were again in the kitchen, and had had another glass each of gin- 
and-water. 

“ Yes, but 

“Some infern ” commenced Mr. Crushmud. 

“What is it, my dear sir, not meeting your approval? Mr. Crush- 
mud will meet your views, I know, and we, his agents, would of course 
second his efforts,” was Mr. Oyley’s statement, almost rudely inter- 
rupting his employer (for such I presume was the position of 
Mr. Crushmud),. 

“T don’t think Mrs. Marchemstraight would like the drawing-room 
paper, nor all the doors and windows being painted common yellow ; 
and the little fireplace in the kitchen is not big enough, and———” 

“And—what more? Don’t encourage her in fancies, but take 
some more gin,” said Mr. Crushmud, helping me to that seductive 
spirit. 

“ Nothing ; but I hope the drainage is good, and the land will bring 
forth a good lot of grass.” 

“ Bring forth grass! Bring forth buttercups, idiots, babies !—bring 
forth anything. Cows and sheep double in no time. Didn’t you feel 
it up to your knees ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, and lapsed into silence. I think Mr. Crushmud 
had had too much gin, and so I did not wish to enrage him. Mr. 
Oyley was in a gentle slumber, with his cigar nearly falling from 
his lips. I determined not to be in a hurry, and to think well over 
the matter. It was very well for Mr. Crushmud to tell me not to 
encourage my wife in fancies, but I was not quite so hard a man nor 
determined as this Mr. Crushmud, and Mrs. Marchemstraight would 
have her fancies in spite of me. The house it was cheap. Sixty acres, 
and all at 27. 10s. the acre—150/. yearly. To be sure the house was 
not like Woodlands, nor quite the sort of thing Mrs. Marchemstraight 
would select ; but it was cheap, and could be altered. 

“ Well— what :do you say to it?” demanded Mr. Crushmud, 
breaking up my thoughts. 

“Say to it? I like it, but I do not think Mrs. Marchemstraight 
would.” 

“Are you such ” began Mr. Crushmud. 

“Tf a little paint and re-papering would please Mrs. Marchem- 
straight, I am sure Mr. Crushmud would do it,” interposed Mr. Oyley, 
apparently just waking up. 

“T might, if the gentleman would take a long lease. I don’t then 
mind spending a good deal of money—more especially as it is for the 
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ladies. I like the ladies,’ and Mr. Crushmud leered and winked 
at me. 

“ Well—well. Bless the dear women, sayI! But we had better be 
thinking of getting on to Sedgebury, and there I can give you both 
beds, and we can talk the matter over going along,” was Mr. Oyley’s 
remark. 

By the time we had finished another glass of gin-and-water all 
round, and lit our cigars (I am not much of a smoker; indeed, 
smoking always disagrees with me; but as these gentlemen smoked, 
I resolved to do the same), the carriage was again at the door, and, 
entering, we departed for Sedgebury. 

I do not remember very much of what occurred during the drive, as 
the cigar and gin-and-water made me ill—so ill, indeed, that I leaned 
out of the window, and could not join in the conversation. I think it 
rained, or the fog was very dense; for I was wet through, and rather 
bruised about the head, caused by the rocking and jolting of the car- 
riage-wheels into the ruts and holes in the road. However, gradually 
I got better; and when we arrived at Mr. Oyley’s house in Sedgebury 
I was myself again, and resolved to act cautiously in taking this house, 
and have all my future landlord’s promises down in black and white. 

There was a nice fire in the library, and a supper laid out. After 
partaking of refreshment we returned to the subject of the house, and 
our host, taking a pen and ink, noted down such things as I thought 
Mrs. Marchemstraight would require altered. This done, the memo. 
was handed to both myself and Mr. Crushmud for perusal and 
approval. 

“J have no objection to re-paper the drawing-room and pick cut the 
door-panels in three rooms,” said Mr. Crushmud, on reading. 

“But I forgot. I want another pigsty, as that one was in ruins, 
and two stalls in the stable, and the kitchen range changed,” I said, 
emboldened by the easy way in which Mr. Crushmud had yielded. 

“You want a lot, but I don’t mind meeting you half-way if you like 
to sign a long lease. Remember, the place is in capital order, and 
these wants of yours are rather fanciful. I can get any farmer to take 
this house at the rent asked, and without conditions, but I really wish 
to have a gentleman here. I have been a practical farmer all my life, 
and, though I never lived at this bit of property, the Viaduct, I can 
honestly say I never saw such land. There are sixty acres of perhaps 
the finest stuff in the world. Of this only ten acres arable, so that 
you may raise roots and straw. However, if you like to take a twenty- 
five-year lease of this property, I don’t mind putting you in a kitchen 
range, papering the drawing-room, painting the what-do-you-call-ems 
of the doors, and mending the pigsty.” 

“T must have it in writing,” I replied. 

“Oh yes—I will do that at once!” said Mr. Oyley ; and really, before 
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I had quite concluded, in my inward ideas, whether I had asked enough, 
whether Mrs. Marchemstraight would be satisfied, and whether I could 
undertake at least a dozen cows, three cart-horses, a dairywoman, two 
men, one boy, several scythes, prongs, and rakes, a wagon, a dung- 
cart, cast-iron pig-troughs, sheep-hurdles, milk-pans, churns, cheese- 
press, wheelbarrows, plough, harrows, cart-harness, and other horrible 
articles incidental to farming—the lease was drawn out, and I was 
requested “to run my eye over it.” 

I could see no objection to the terms, and, having gone so far, agreed 
to sign did Mr. Crushmud approve. 

Mr. Crushmud approved. Mr. Crushmud filled his glass with port 
wine, and mine also; and then, proposing the toast of “Success to the 
Viaduct Farm,” we drank, signed, and went to bed. 

Mr. Crushmud kad left by the early train, so I did not meet him 
at breakfast; however, his agent, Mr. Oyley, told me all was in 
proper form, and that in a very few days I might have possession. 

Mr. Oyley hoped I would not hurry his friend Crushmud, as there 
was a good deal to do, and Mr. Cruslimud liked everything done well. 
Mr. Oyley considered I had made an excellent bargain. Mr. Oyley 
hoped I should succeed, and not regret the interview. Mr. Marchem- 
straight hoped so too—felt rather nervous, was driven to the railway 
station, and with an indescribable feeling of misgiving arrived to a 
late dinner at Woodlands. 

My coming in late did not surprise the family at Woodlands: they 
were accustomed to my leaving on business matters, and my wife was 
careful never to inquire too closely into my proceedings—she trusted 
me, and was always happy in my sisters’ society, and they with hers. 
Indeed, they got on too well together to always please me, and fre- 
quently I could have wished that Mrs. Marchemstraight had listened 
to my advice, or sought more my wishes than those of others. 

I was moody after dinner, and sat long over port wine and yester- 
day’s Times, my brother-in-law scarcely speaking to me; but this was 
generally the case, and I considered the loss as his. One thing I 
knew—that there was not a likelihood of this style of life continuing 
much longer, and so, paying little attention to his infernal humming 
and banging down the poker, I finished my wine, my paper, took a 
nap, and went up to the drawing-room. This being empty, and unlit, 
I went on to bed. 

“Sappy,” said my married sister, addressing me next day, when in 
the library, by a nickname received at school as the short for Sapieus, 
and only used by my relations when in disagreeable moods—“ Sappy, 
I have been speaking over matters to George, Jane, and Augusta (my 
wife), and we have arranged for you three to leave Woodlands next 
month. George and I would rather live alone.” 

“T dare say you would; but how am I to manage ?” I asked. 
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“You will have nothing to do with it. Augusta and Jane will 
take lodgings, and look about for a house, and when that is ready you 
will go into it.” 

“Supposing I don’t choose ?” 

For a moment Mrs. Barry stared at me with astonishment, and 
then the increased colour in her cheek and a brighter eye told me 
she was annoyed. 

“Don’t choose! Don't choose!” she’ repeated—then added: “ I 
never heard of such a thing in my life. Of course you will go. Per- 
haps if Colonel Barry were to speak to you on the subject it would be 
better.” 

I could have cursed Colonel Barry, but it would not have done. So, 


not to prolong the interview or argument, I took a lofty tone, and in “ 


a sneering way begged she and her dear friends would not trouble 
themselves about lodgings or houses, for I was already suited. 

“Suited? Taken a house? Where? Surely not without con- 
sulting Augusta? She will be angry.” 

“Yes.” My voice faltered a little, but I recovered myself, and 
added: “ Yes, Mrs. Barry ; I have taken a house, twenty-five years’ 
lease of it, situated in Swampshire.” 

“ What a county to select! I don’t believe Augusta will go,” said 
my sister, returning my sneer. 

“ A woman’s place is with her husband, Mrs. Barry—a truth you 
have yet to learn,” I said with dignity. 

“ A woman’s fiddlestick ! I shall go and tell Augusta.” And then 
I was again alone. 

It was rather nervous work that waiting results. I thought Mrs. 
Marchemstraight would not like the house, or be pleased when I signed 
the lease that night, and now I was sure of it. Besides, both my 
sisters would support her in opposing my wishes. Augusta, too, was 
a terribly excitable woman, and easily put out. I had almost concocted an 
excuse when the door was forced open, and the three women entered. 

“You don’t mean to say, Robert, you have taken a house ?” com- 
menced Mrs. Marchemstraight. 

“ Who on earth would have trusted you to conclude such a bargain ?” 
seconded Mrs. Barry. 

“ Cunning individual !’—it sounded like idiot—“that is what he 
went away for,’ chimed in Sister Jane. 

I do not remember all they said. I know their remarks were per- 
sonal and far from polite, and that I had not a chance of explaining 
myself. All I could get them to listen to was, that I had signed the 
lease, and had agreed to take the house for twenty-five years at 1507. 
the year. 

“You may go and live there by yourself,” said Augusta, swinging 
out of the room. 
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“ And feed your own pigs,” chimed in Mrs. Barry, following. 

“Why, you can’t take care of yourself, much more look after a 
farm,” remarked Sister Jane, scrambling over the two in front of her, 
and banging the door after her. 

lt was not pleasant after this at Woodlands. Colonel Barry was 
far too outspoken, and my wife and sisters took to calling me “Sappy 
the Farmer.” They even would compose doggrel rhymes on our future 
home, and my employment, and ask absurd questions about the diffe- 
rence between barley and oats, mangel-wurzels, swedes, and beetroot ; 
but as there was no getting out of the arrangement made, Mr. Crush- 
mud and Messrs. Cute & Oyley insisting on the fulfilment of the 
engagement, they suddenly ceased their folly, and proposed that a 
visit should be paid to the Viaduct Farm—*Sappy’s sanctum,” as 
Mrs. Barry called it—so that rooms might be measured for carpets, 
and an estimate made of the style and quantity of furniture which 
would be required. 

Being told that they could do better without me, I did not again 
press my society upon them, when they carried the proposed visit -into 
execution. 

Mrs. Marchemstraight was a practical woman, as were her com- 
panions, so I did not presume to offer advice or opinions. They 
having said they would go, would most assuredly result in their going, 
and as sure as they went would Messrs. Cute & Oyley at Sedgebury 
be visited. If the Viaduct Farm gave satisfaction, Messrs. Cute & 
Oyley would be told so; but if satisfaction were not, those attorneys 
would be informed of the same. 

Colonel Barry and Mr. Marchemstraight were left to take care of 
Woodlands for three days; that is, Colonel Barry shot, smoked, and 
sulked, whilst the housekeeper provided meals for the two gentlemen. 
Then the ladies returned, and the dinner was more disagreeable than 
usual. The frequent use by my wife of the word “'Tom Noodle,” the 
giggling of my sisters, and the contemptuous expressions of Colonel 
Barry, quite took away my appetite, and made me anxious to get out 
of Woodlands at any sacrifice—and this I told them all. 

“Tt is the only thing to do now,” said Augusta and Jane together. 
“We offered your lawyer-friends one year’s rent for nothing, so as to 
get out of the bargain; but they would not hear of it. ‘They told us 
you were very enthusiastic about improvements, and seemed quite to 
understand cows and pigs.” 

A scornful sniff from Mrs. Barry. 

A grunt from her husband, with the addition of the word “ Muff!” 

“Well, it is no good crying over the spilled milk. We let those 
lawyers hear our minds.” 

“T daresay you did,” I said, sotto voce. 


“Eh?” asked my wife sharply, and adding, “Don’t mutter. Speak 
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out anything you may have to say in excuse for your folly. As we 
agreed, there is no help for it now, and the only thing to do is to 
go there and live, furnish it comfortably, get a few cows, and such 
things as are necessary for a small farm, and then have a good bailiff, 
and, as soon as it looks more habitable and prosperous, let the place. 
But mind, Mr. Marchemstraight, for the future you will not go taking 
houses without my first seeing them !” 

I had nothing to say to this. I did not like the idea of a bailiff 
over me, but perhaps it was best at first. ‘Though he would be sure 
to cheat me, and make me pay through the nose for cows and pigs, to 
say nothing of horses, carts, harness, ploughs, harrows, and hayforks, 
I remained resigned, and in about a month’s time from Augusta’s first 
visit we took possession of the Viaduct Farm. 


Cuapter IY. 


Certarnty good furniture and different papers made the Viaduct 
Farmhouse look more comfortable, but I could not help seeing it was 
not an abode suitable to a gentleman, or for such a very tasteful 
woman as Mrs. Marchemstraight, or even for her sister-in-law, Miss 
Marchemstraight. One thing, if I had not seen this fact, I was made 
hear it ; and this, added to difficulty after difficulty, has caused me to 
regret taking so long a lease of the Viaduct Farm. 

We drove over in a carriage-and-pair, hired at “The Arms” in 
Sedgebury, on the first day of the new year. It was one of those days 
common enough in this country, even at Woodlands, but especially in 
Swampshire—rather dull, with snow on the ground, ice on the pools, 
an east-wind, and a dark sky coloured with red lead. The roads, never 
good about Sedgebury, were terribly bad on this New Year’s Day, 
and we floundered about, and with our wheels sent high up into the 
air sheets of ice and gallons of muddy water. It was certainly cold, 
and the ladies’ tempers were not improved by so much jolting ; but, as 
if this were not enough, the near horse must needs cross his legs or 
trip, and, falling heavily, dragged down his companion. There was 
the usual scene on these occasions—a coachman sitting on the necks 
of two horses at once and swearing, some women screaming, and the 
carriage doing nothing. Frirst, one horse tried to rise ; but being under 
the pole, and tied down by twisted traces and other complications, he 
falls heavily on the top of the other horse. Then both try it on, and 
the strongest, as soon as firmly on its legs, begins to kick, and con- 
tinues this practice until one leg getting over the trace or pole throws 
him again on his side. The coachman uses dreadful language whilst 
trying to keep the horses’ heads on the ground, the women try to 
second his directions—if vociferating and cursing consist of “direc- 
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tions”—and the writer, undecided how to act, goes kneedeep into 
the horrid ruts or chasms in the road, and pulls at the reins with all 
his strength. 

Somehow or another, at length all is arranged, and the driver 
directs each of us to “get in.” Then a plunge, a shout, and we are 
off at a gallop. Augusta is sulky, and wonders what good I did pulling 
at the reins; Jane increases the sarcasm by wondering what good I 
am at all, and the driver keeps up a chorus outside of blasphemies. It 
was thus we took possession of the Viaduct Farm. 

As we had had a good dinner at “The Arms,” in Sedgebury, before 
starting, I presume the women did not consider anything more neces- 
sary on arrival—as nothing was ordered, and nothing came. I was left 
to have an interview with my bailiff, ana they went upstairs to unpack. 

My bailiff, Mr. Topskins, was a rough sort of man, and doubtless 
understood his work ; but his ideas were a mixture of extravagance, and 
contempt for so small a holding. In one breath he would let me 
know that “a pokey place like this can’t pay,” and then he would 
frighten me with requisites. I did not quite understand his Swamp- 
shire dialect, nor did I think him always respectful. Even in this our 
first interview, he more than once replied to an observation of mine 
with the question, “ What do you know about it?” and altogether a 
little of the gilding on farming gingerbread was rubbed off. He used 
the word “bullock” in a sense I had never heard before, and was rude 
in explaining his meaning. 

“There be vive nicish bullocks, but one on ’em bees rather limpin’,” 
he said, referring to my question as to the cows he had purchased. 

“Oh! Do we want so many as five to plough that piece of arable ? 
Perhaps the lame one will get well, and do its share,” I observed. 

“Zhare! Do hissus zhare! That bees a good um. Whoig you 
ain't agoin’ to put these ‘ere bullocks to plough. They bees for 
milkin’.” 

“Oh!” I observed ; but never having heard before of bullocks being 
used for milking, I was a little staggered. ‘Then, seeing Mr. Topskins 
expected me to say something, I asked him to explain. 

“ Zometimes we calls ’em cows, and zometimes bullocks. One of 
these cows bees plaguy lame.” 

“Why did you buy it, then ?” 

“Whoig didn’t pay much for the lot. A varmer, as I knowd, a 
livin’ down at the Dook Ponds said he’d sell ’ee the lot for a ’undered 
pound, and they be cheap too.” 

It was, of course, no use arguing with Mr. Topskins, and, after 
telling him I should go over the property on the morrow, I wished 
him “ Good night.” 

“You'll stand a drop of drink, won't you, sir, just to drink your 
onor’s coming to Swampshire ?” asked the man. 
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“Oh, certainly,” I said, and rang the bell for a servant to bring 
some. ‘There was a long interval, and the old housekeeper from 
Woodlands answered the bell, and, listening to my request, went up tv 
her mistress for the keys. 

“Mistress says you can’t have any, sir,” was the somewhat laconic 
message brought down almost immediately. 

Mr. Topskins may have been one of what is termed “ Nature’s gentle- 
men,” or he may have seen that giving him drink whilst so much con- 
fusion was going on in the house was inconvenient. However, he did 
not appear to be at all offended, but burst out into a laugh, and closing 
the door, said “Good night.” 

“Good night, Mr. Topskins,” I observed, and poking up the fire, 
fell off to sleep, and remained forgetful of coming troubles until Mrs. 
Marchemstraight, entering the room with a candle, and clothed in a 
dressing-gown, directed my following her to bed. 

My visit next day over the farm was not satisfactory. Of course, 
never having seen it before, excepting by the light of a lantern, I was 
not aware of either its advantages or wants. I certainly had observed 
that the pigstye was wanting repair, and this had been done—but 
that was all. The farm-buildings were very few and ill-kept. For a 
grazing-farm it appeared to me there was very smail provision made 
for housing animals. In fact, I began to suspect I had been cheated, 
and so put a quiet question to the bailiff ax to how much he thought 
the farm was worth at a yearly rental. 

“Oz doan’t know. I zuppose you gets it main cheap. Lor, bless 
ee, I wouldn’t give ee zixpence for it. It wull cost ’ee a vortune in 
buildin’, let alone a-gettin’ the cooch and thizzles out of the vields.” 

I explained to Mr. Topskins that, so far from getting it cheap, I had 
agreed to pay one hundred and fifty pounds for it for twenty-five years. 

Mr. Topskins could ill conceal his astonishment. He stood still, 
looked at me from head to foot, and then, forgetting the respect due 
from a servant to a master, exclaimed, “ Danged, if you bean’t a zoft !” 

By luncheon-time I had had enough of Mr. Topskins, and had 
almost given him first warning, and then carte blanche to supply 
everything that was necessary; but I thought it were better to con- 
sult Augusta and Jane, so, directing him to look about, and let me 
know if two good cart-horses and an useful cob for the phaeton were 
to be had, I returned somewhat dejected to the house. 

I remember some fellow in my old regiment used to do sentimental, 
and got on greatly with the ladies. He used to go on about women 
in hours of ease, and say that: 

“ When pain and anguish rack the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 


Now, other women may be “ministermg angels” when a man is 
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bothered, but I never discovered anything angelic in my sisters, or 
even in Mrs. Marchemstraight. They prided themselves on, being 
practical, spoke their minds, and most certainly never tried to relieve 
my brows from pain and anguish. 

“ Well, Sappy, you look downhearted. Don’t you quite like your 
bargain ?” asked Jane, as I came into the drawing-room. 

“ Tom Noodle, Esquire, of the Viaduct Farm, will descant on tur- 
nips,” said my wife, as 1 sat down in an easychair and began to stir 
the fire. 

“Leave the fire alone, and put down the poker,” said my wife, sharply. 

“ Tt is dirty enough here, without your raising clouds of dust,” said 
my sister. 

Of course I desisted, and then informed them I wished for their 
advice. This pleased them, and they honoured me with a few mo- 
ments’ attention, whilst I explained the deficiencies pointed out by 
Mr. Topskins. 

“Tl see him to-morrow, Robert, and then Jane and I will arrange 
what is to be done,” said Augusta. 

“ Yes, we will. It will be a lesson to you, Robert, not to be in a 
hurry another time,” said my sister, and the subject was dismissed; Mrs. 
Marchemstraight going to the piano, and Jane to water some flowers. 

Augusta, Jane, and Mr. Topskins were now always arranging 
matters ; and after awhile, with my money, but certainly without my 
being consulted, the farm was stocked, and more outhouses added. 
This might have been farming—a delightful and paying occupation— 
but I could not see it. Mr. Topskins, the bailiff, allowed me to ask 
after the health of my cows, and sometimes informed me when they 
died, but, on the whole, was not communicative. If he wanted beer, 
or if the workpeople required stimulants, he would mention that fact, 
but never much besides. He transacted business entirely with Mrs. 
Marchemstraight, and she kept the accounts, and brought low the 
balance at the banker’s. 

The neighbourhood called—that is, the clergyman, living in the vil- 
lage on the fir-tree hill ; the surgeon, living there also ; anda Mr. Dead- 
shot, an ensign in the Sedgebury Volunteer Company No. 6, in the 
county of Swampshire. These visits were returned, and we had a few 
friends to dinner sometimes. Twice I asked the ensign, as, having 
once been in the army, I thought it right to show my respect for the 
cloth. The parson and his maiden sisters were more often pressed to 
come by Augusta and Jane; but I did not ‘get on very well with 
these, nor they with me. The parson gave me yards of advice, and his 
scraggy sisters joined Augusta and Jane in sneering at my bargain. 

One quarter of the very long lease I had taken of the Viaduct Farm 
had expired, and it was evident that I was losing considerably. I lost 
my money, and Augusta and Miss Marchemstraight their tempers. 
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Outside the house there was Mr. Topskins, to growl and grumble, and 
spend money in thousands of drainpipes, and cutting small canals all 
over the grounds. Inside the house, Mrs. Marchemstraight would 
call my attention to the disgraceful state of the paint and everlastingly 
smoking chimneys. Miss Marchemstraight would support her in all 
this, and quote wretched scraps of poetry, such as : 


“ Now in that room, sit where you will, 
There’s draught enough to turn a mill ;” 


and then compose doggrel, where “ dirty paint” rhymed with “ faint, ’ 
or “ No man so unhappy ” as “ Poor little Sappy,” &e. &e. Ke. 

The ladies had just returned from a visit to Woodlands, of some 
duration, and were seated at luncheon, when the sounds of martial 
music were carried on the summer breeze, and soon after the house- 
keeper entered, to say ‘“ that there was a lot of rifle-gents as wanted 
to see me.” 

“ Me ?” I asked, in astonishment. 

“ What can they want with you? Mind, Robert, they shall not 
have any beer,” said my wife, as I left the apartment, and proceeded to 
my own room, where I found Ensign Deadshot seated. 

“ How do you do, Marchemstraight ? Our fellows want a captain, 
and they have got a meeting to-night, and want to propose you. 
You've been in the army, you know, and could drill them like wink- 
ing. I have brought a few fellows over with the band, just to per- 
suade you. Jolly fun, you know. The Colonel is a brick, and when 
the Adjutant comes to drill us, I stand drink, and get a lot of fellows 
together,” said this rather voluble ensign. 

I said I would see about it, but must consult Mrs. Marchemstraight 
—that I feared the expense, &c. &c. However, much of this was over- 
ruled, and at the ensign’s request I went out into the stable-yard to 
receive the deputation. All respectfully saluted, and the band played, 
“See the conquering hero comes!” They were a soldierlike-looking 
body of men; and after some conversation, and half-a-sovereign slipped 
slily into the drill-sergeant’s hands, so as to buy some beer for all, I 
agreed to attend the meeting that evening at Sedgebury. Mrs. 
Marchemstraight was profuse with compliments as to my capabilities, 
and my sister quoted largely from “ A frog he would a-wooing go.” 
Then they proposed to accompany me, and finally, as I drove away in 
the phaeton, begged I would not forget my speech, nor make a fool of 
myself. 

These meetings of corps are the same everywhere—much enthu- 
siasm, much loyalty, and perhaps a little nonsense. I was proposed 
as the captain, and the proposal was carried with acclamation. My 
speech was good—undoubtedly the speech of the evening. After 
thanking them, and talking of warlike prospects, I impressed upon my 
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hearers the necessity for previous preparation, the advantages of ever- 
lasting drill, and the grandeur in a company being perfect evolution- 
ists—my simile of men marching round a needle, and being passed 
through its eye, bringing down the house. 

Eventually I was gazetted, but on promotion to the junior majority 
by the Lord-Lieutenant, my commission in No. 6 Company of the 
Swampshire Rifle Volunteers became vacant. I was not sorry to 
leave this corps. They never drilled excepting on beer, and the 
monthly visits of instruction by the Adjutant were not to my taste. 
He was a conceited kind of fellow, and was always correcting me at 
drill, and this before the men. I drilled by the old system, which he 
termed “ antediluvian ;” but I infinitely prefer it to his, or what he 
called ‘“‘The New.” My old Red Book, of , is very far superior to 
his of 1869. Mine enters into particulars, and has words for every 
movement ; so the soldier has only to obey, and not trouble himself 
with thinking, or any such folly. 

The extreme damp of the county, the cattle disease, and ill-luck 
attending management, eventually told on poor Augusta’s health. 
She tried hard to avoid losing more than two hundred poundsa year by 
the Viaduct Farm, and perhaps, in so doing, kept the animals rather 
too finely fed. Certainly, our milk and butter was hard to sell, and 
the pigs looked as if they had had a cross of the greyhound. Then 
Mr. 'Topskins “ wouldn’t stand it no longer,” and left us. 

All these things were sad trials, and I endeavoured once again, 
through Messrs. Cute & Oyley, to sublet; but the only offer I ever 
received was from “a client” named Smith, who proposed relieving 
me of the lease, on my consenting to make over to him all stock, and 
fifty pounds yearly, for the remainder of the term. 

Augusta and Jane were for accepting. “ Anything,” they said, “to 
be quit of the detestable hole!” But I was determined not to yield. 
This resolution on my part produced disobedience in the household. 
Mrs. Marchemstraight, after giving me a bit of her mind, departed for 
London, taking with her her jointure, over which she had complete 
control. My sister Jane, the old housekeeper, and the parlourmaid 
accompanied her. Mrs. Marchemstraight informs me she does not 
intend returning to her Major. Miss Marchemstraight informs me I 
may starve, and that it serves me right. I hope not to do this, and am 
not very anxious about Mrs. Marchemstraight’s return ; but I cannot 
goonasIam. There is only one servant in the house, the cook (and 
she does as she likes), I have no one to attend to the beasts, and 
there they are, unmilked and unfed. As for the pigs, the row they 
make is dreadful, and I dare not go near them to offer food—they 
are so hungry. The rent is due, and the banker informs me the 
account is overdrawn. The Viaduct Farm is to let, for a nominal 
rent. Reader, will you take it? 
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March Wild Flowers. 


Tue profuse and luxuriant wild flowers of the summer months— 
when the hedges are red with dog-roses, the air sweet with the scent 
of honeysuckle, and the meadows starred with the pink bells of the 
bindweed—never appeal to us so strongly as do the pale blossoms of 
the spring, that “come before the swallow dares, and take the winds 
of March with beauty.” In the spring the wild flowers are a wonder 
and a new delight. When the hard earth softens beneath the warmth 
of air and moisture : 
“ When the cool aspen-fingers of the rain 
Feel for the eyelids of the earth in spring,” 

and innumerable buds of white, and blue, and yellow stealthily 
appear along the hedgerows, and open their petals to the mild 
warmth and the light—all the mystery of creation is enacted over 
again, and we welcome these small newcomers as ambassadors from 
an unknown land. It is then that they quicken the poetic fancy ; 
and accordingly we find spring flowers more than any others adorning 
the poetic page. We must except, perhaps, the rose; and, oddly 
enough, the poets seem determined to make that a spring flower also. 
In the very opening of ‘“ ‘The Seasons,” Thomson, who ought to have 
known better, makes this blunder: 





“Come, gentle spring, ethereal mildness, come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While musie wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.” 
But we may look on this invocation as a bit of a decorative picture 
into which the roses are introduced symbolically. When Thomson 
does come to draw out a catalogue of spring flowers, he does so quite 
accurately. We find 
“The snowdrop and the crocus first : 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue,” Ke. 
But is the snowdrop or the crocus the first flower of the year? Con- 
sidering that the common furze, whin, or gorse (as it is variously 
named) blossoms all the year round, the coldest weather notwith- 
standing, the primrose must be awake betimes in order to claim pre- 
cedence. ‘There are several other flowers which are bound by no chains 
of time or season, but come up indiscriminately whenever a mild winter 
month gives them the chance. The little whitlow-grass, for example 
(Draba verna), is to be found at all sorts of odd seasons, flourishing 
in crannies of old walls, or sheltered by the side of some big stone. 
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As for the spring violet (Vola odorata, not the common dog-violet of 
later months), and the primrose, the cunning in such matters know 
where to find them in the heart of winter, unless the weather is 
unusually severe. Last Christmas, for instance, one could buy as 
many violets and primroses as one wanted for a penny a‘ bunch; 
and it need hardly be said that the itinerant vendors of the’ flowers 
had not procured them from a greenhouse, but had got them in 
sheltered haunts familiar to them. People who live in the country 
generally know a few of these haunts—down in some moist situation, 
perhaps the sheltered bank of a small rivulet; and there, where the 
long hartstongue-fern flourishes in the damp, and the cordate dark- 
green leaves of the celandine surround the undeveloped green-yellow 
buds, you come upon a cluster of pale primroses and upon scattered 
roots of the sweet violet, the scent of which is a sufficient guide to 
their whereabouts. Most of us remember the famous exclamation of 
Punch’s huntsman, when the hounds had been thrown off the scent 
near a hedgerow that was studded with wild flowers—“ Drat them 
nasty stinking violets !” 

Touching the celandine (Ranunculus Ficaria), which we have 
incidentally mentioned, this is one of the prettiest of the March 
flowers, and it is generally hastily mistaken for the common butter- 
cup (ft. aeris). But, in the first place, the celandine grows in situa- 
tions where the buttercup is never found—on moist river-banks, in 
damp woods, &c.; and in the second place, the least attention would 
show what a difference there is between the two flowers. Instead of 
the little yellow bowl of the buttercup, the celandine has from six to 
ten narrow and deeply-cleft petals, of a remarkably bright and glossy 
yellow, which sometimes peels off and leaves the petal white. 
Further, the celandine, which is a shorter and more succulent plant 
than the buttercup, has heart-shaped leaves of a dark and glossy 
green, while the leaves of the buttercup are much divided, grey-green, 
and dry. The root of the celandine consists of a large number of 
small potato-like tubercles (hence the plant is sometimes called _pile- 
wort), and these are supposed to have given rise to one or two legends 
of corn having been rained on certain occasions. Heavy rains, by 
washing away the mud of banks on which the celandine loves to grow, 
have lain bare collections of little white piles; hence the story of the 
showers of wheat. The celandine is one of the brightest and 
welcomest of our March flowers, and certainly worthy of the 
honourable mention which Wordsworth gives it. For he sang of 
it as of his own particular favourite : 

“ Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there’s a sun that sets, 

Primroses will have their glory : 
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Long as there are violets 
They will have a place in story. 

There’s a flower that shall be mine, 
*Tis the little celandine.” 

There are one or two more of the Ranunculus or buttercup order 
of plants, which are occasionally to be found in blossom in March. A 
very warm spring will sometimes, towards the end of March, open the 
large yellow cup of the globe-flower (Trollius ewropexus), a handsome 
plant that frequents the banks of rivers. In marshes one may per- 
haps find an early blossom of the lesser spearwort (Ranunculus 
Flammula), which looks like a buttercup with long, narrow, un- 
divided, and succulent leaves; and in the woods the careful observer 
may stumble on a specimen of the less common wood-ranunculus (R. 
awricomus) on its long and slender stalk. The latter plant has a 
single, heart-shaped, and cleft leaf. All these plants belong to an 
acrid and poisonous family, which includes amongst its members 
monkshood, wolfsbane, hellebore, &c. The wood-anemone, which 
also belongs to this family, generally flowers in April. 

The sweet violet is perhaps the best-beloved of all the March 
flowers. It is more homely than the snowdrop or the primrose, for it 
blooms anywhere along the roadsides, and it has the advantage of its 
gracious perfume, peculiar to it of all the violet tribe. It has 
always been an especial favourite of the poets, too. When Perdita 
wishes that she “had some flowers o’ the spring” to make garlands 
withal, she does not fail to include the 


“ Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes ;” 


while she hints that there is a touch of melancholy about the 


* Pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in his strength.” 
Even the joyous Herrick calls them “whimp’ring younglings,” asks 
them why they weep : 
- “Ts it for want of sleep, 
Or childish lullaby, 
Or that ye have not seen as yet 
The violet ?” 

There is no room for the sad primrose in the rhymes of the jolly 
Autolycus, when he sings of the daffodils coming “in the sweet o’ the 
year.” When there is a happy lightsomeness in the poet’s lines the 
primrose is left out in the cold. 

“ When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady’s-smocks all silver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight ”— 


the primrose is supposed to have died in the solitary woods. The 
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violet, on the other hand, has always been invested with tender 
human associations. It is the robin redbreast of the wild flowers, 
and has ever a kindly, homely welcome. More than any other 
flower, too, it has been always considered typical of the finer graces of 
girlhood—modesty, sweetness, and shyness. Everybody is familiar 
with Wordsworth’s well-known verse : 
‘A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half-hidden from the eye; 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky ;” 
but the opening lines of William Habington’s “ Description of Castara ” 
(published 1634), which embody the same simile, are less known: 


* Like the violet, which, alone, 
Prospers in some happy shade, 
My Castara lives unknown, 
To no looser eye betrayed.” 
This flowerlike modesty and retirement of a maiden Tannahili in- 
troduces into his picture of “The Lass o’ Arranteenie,” in lines of 
singular sweetness; but here the flower is the rose: 


“You mossy rosebud down the howe, 
Just opening fresh and bonny, 
Blinks sweetly “neath the hazel-bough, 
And’s scarcely seen by ony.” 

Your true lover of wild flowers is likely to object that the moss- 
rose is exclusively a garden product, and could by no chance be found 
“opening fresh and bonny” beneath a hazel-bough. Sometimes, it is 
true, the small violet has been endowed with the sentimental languor 
which ought properly to belong to the primrose, and we think 
without just cause, for the bright little clusters of violets that dot our 
hedgerows and meadows are pre-eminently blithe and cheerful. 

The erudite Thomas Stanley, writing in 1651, says: 

“The violet, by her foot opprest, 
Doth from that touch enamour’d rise ; 
But losing straight what made her blest, 

Hangs down her head, looks pale, and dies.” 
We should like to know how often that poetic figure of the flowers 
looking after a maiden who has just passed over them has been used. 
The light trzad of a girl’s foot is so prettily conveyed by the notion 
that the grass just bends and rises again, that nearly every poet has 
employed the image in more or less of actual truth ; although we find 
Mr. Tennyson adopting a further licence, when Maud’s lover sings of 
his darling, that 


“Her feet have touched the meadows, 
And left the daisies rosy.” 
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And not only does Maud tinge the tips of the daisies, but her feet leave 
footprints of violets : 
“From the meadow your walks have left so sweet, 
That whenever a March wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes.” 
Maud, however, with her full-blown English grace and her pert ways, 
is more of a rose than a violet. She is the “ queen-rose of the rosebud 
garden of girls ;” it is a rose she sends as her messenger, and her lover 
is to meet her at night among the roses, while he cries: 
‘Rosy is the west, 
Rosy is the south; 
Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth.” 


Which reminds one of Lovelace’s— 


“See! rosy is her bower, 
Her floor is all thy flower : 
Her bed a rosy nest, 

By a bed of roses prest.” 

To return to our wild flowers. The primrose family—which includes 
the cowslip, oxlip, pumpernel, moneywort, and various other plants— 
is one of the few botanical “orders” that have no medicinal or other 
uses. Its value consists of the many beautiful blossoms it offers us— 
the small roseate star of the Glauwa maritima, the variegated auricula 
of the gardens, the graceful cyclamen, and so forth. The only “ pro- 
duct” of it is the cowslip wine, which has certain sedative qualities. 
One peculiar botanical feature of the primrose family is worth men- 
tioning. though it may involve the use of a few easy scientific terms. 
Amongst all plants, except the primrose order, there is a regular 
alternation of the successive whorls of the flower. The outside whorl 
is the sepals; then come the petals, then the stamens, and then the 
pistil. Now, in all other plants these rows are alternated—the petals 
standing opposite the clefts between the sepals, the stamens (when of 
the same number) standing opposite the clefts petween the petals, and 
so on. But in the primrose the five stamens are placed opposite to 
the petals, instead of alternating with them. Considering that the 
primrose family has this peculiarity, in defiance of the ordinary law 
which governs all the known plants of the globe, the obvious inference 
is that the primrose had originally ten stamens, and that the five of 
them alternating with the petals gradually dropped out of use and 
were rendered obsolete. This hypothesis is strengthened by the curious 
fact that in some of the primroses there remain traces of the missing 
five stamens in the shape of imperfect filaments. 

The relatives of the violet are widely used for medicinal purposes. 
The common English violets rest their claims to notice on their 
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pretty-coloured blossoms ; but there are found elsewhere many plants 
belonging to this “ order”—ipecacuanha, for example—which have a 
commercial and sanitary value. It will surprise some to know that 
the innocent-looking snowdrop has many dangerous relations. The 
amaryllis family, to which both the snowdrop and the daffodil belong, 
is a poisonous brood, and has about as bad a reputation as the butter- 
cup family. The Hottentots soak their arrowheads in the juice of 
the Hemanthus toxicarius, and woe to him who has “the chemic 
labour of his blood” interfered with by such an ugly messenger! We 
find among the amaryllids, however, the American aloe, which, besides 
furnishing a useful fibre, yields a juice which is made into various 
beverages. 

One of the commonest of March wild flowers is the coltsfoot (Tussi- 
lago Farfara). The bright yellow flowers of the coltsfoot, ‘which 
flourish abundantly on all sorts of waste sandy places, and on poor 
soil generally, are often mistaken for the dandelion, to which they 
bear none but a passing resemblance. While the broad flat head of 
the dandelion has a large number of yellow petals about a sixteenth of 
an inch in breadth, the head of the coltsfoot seems to consist of a 
bunch of yellow threads, so fine are the petals. Instead of its having 
a tall, smooth, slender, and hollow stem, like the dandelion, the colts- 
foot has a short, thick, succulent stem, which is covered by thick scales 
or “bracts.” But it is only the most careless observer who would 
mistake the one plant for the other, so that we need not specify in 
detail the differences between them. The most singular thing about 
the coltsfoot is that the flowers come up by themselves, before the 
leaves appear. You may therefore see the the whole side of a gravel- 
pit covered with these solitary stalks, surmounted by their yellow 
flowers, while the leaves are just sprouting above the ground. The 
latter, when they are developed, are large, heart-shaped, and deeply- 
veined, while a series of angular incisions run round the edge. The 
yellow of the coltsfoot is of a peculiarly ruddy and intense kind; and 
when the sun shines on a bank of it, it glows like gold. The coltsfoot 
is supposed by rustic authorities to have many occult healing properties. 
It is held to be generally good for all coughs, colds, and affections of 
the lungs; so that it is in some places diligently gathered in the 
spring. In some parts also it is made into a sort of beer, which is 
highly esteemed—by the makers. It has been our privilege to taste 
this homely beverage; and all we can say is that it ought to be very 
wholesome, for it is very nasty. 

The tiny moschatel (Adoxa Moschatellina) is another of the March 
wild flowers which one is sure to find about hedgerows and in woods, 
It is a small graceful plant, only growing to a height of a few inches, 
and bearing on the apex of its stalk a small round cluster of diminu- 
tive greenish-hued flowers. The leaves are very prettily cut. The 
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moschatel, oddly enough, has been thrown by the necessities of 
classification into the company of the ivy—these two plants forming 
the only European specimens of the order Araliacex. This conjunction 
may at first sight appear forced and unnatural; but it is not so. We 
cannot here enter into a scientific explanation of the similarity of 
structure in the flowers of the two plants, different as they are in size 
and general appearance; but we may safely say, that their being 
brought together under the new or natural system of classification 
offers no such startling paradoxes as used to be exhibited by the old 
or Linnean system of arranging plants according to the number and 
disposition of the stamens and pistils. Another small herb, likewise 
blossoming in March, has disproportionately big relatives. This is the 
common mercury (Mercurialis perennis), which is easily known by 
its rough, dark-green, shining leaves, and its slender stalks of minute 
green flowers. The herb mercury generally grows in large patches, 
in woods or along banks, and it is never nibbled by rabbits or other 
animals, as it belongs to the spurgewort family, which abounds with 
an acrid milk. The nearest botanical relative of the herb mercury 
is the common box, the proper habitat of which is chalk hills. Box 
Hill, in Surrey, is a sight which no foreigner should miss. 

Most of the early spring flowers are cold in colour, varying from 
snow-white to pale yellows and blues. But we get a glimpse of red 
in the common dead-nettle (Lamiuwm vulgatum), which is never 
missed from the hedgerows. Everyone is familiar with this ubiquitous 
and withal pretty little flower, which has clusters of small red flowers 
alternating with its rounded and crimped leaves. The peculiar shape 
of the flower distinguishes the large family to which the dead-nettle 
belongs, and which includes all manner of useful and sweetly-smelling 
plants—rosemary, verbena, garden sage, mint, thyme, horehound, 
marjoram, lavender, pennyroyal, and even the abominable patchouly, 
which is a native of the Malayan peninsula. The peculiarity of the 
flower is that it is tubular, and divided at the end into two deep lobes— 
the under lip cleft in three, and the upper forming an arched hood. 
Add to this general characteristic the further distinctions that these 
plants have generally square stems, and always have the leaves placed 
in opposite pairs on the stems, that there are four stamens, two long 
and two short, and the most unscientific reader has at his fingers’ ends 
the universal characters of a great family of plants which have not 
amongst them a single deleterious quality. The red dead-nettle of 
our hedgerows never looks so well as in early spring, for in the 
summer it is generally smothered in the dust of the road. It isa 
plant that would be considered pretty if we had less of it; for the 
small roseate buds and the hooded expanded flowers are gracefully 
arranged round the central stalk, just above the spot at which the 
junction of the leaves with the stem takes place. 
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Another March flower, belonging to the same family, is the ground- 
ivy (Nepeta Glechoma). This is really a {beautiful little plant, when 
one finds it free from the dust of the roadside. The flowers are larger 
than those of the dead-nettle, and of a deep, almost purplish blue. 
The stem of the flower is technically called “trailing,” and only lifts 
up from the ground that portion round which the flowers are clustered. 
The rough round leaves are what ladies call “scolloped,” and the 
square stem is slightly hairy. This plant is also used in the country 
for the cure of colds. We are not acquainted with the manner of its 
use, but, if efficacious at all, there ought to be few coughs left among 
us, for the ground-ivy is a sturdy little plant that will flourish in any 
situation. We have seen it growing, in a somewhat dingy and dis- 
consolate way, in several of those small flower-boxes which the poor 
of London extemporise for themselves. There is something very 
touching in this love of flowers, which is common to the very poorest 
classes of the population, who 

“ Overhead 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 
And water’d duly. There the pitcher stands, 
A fragment, and the spoutless teapot there : 
Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 
The country, with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at Nature, when he can no more.” 


But if we sympathise with the people who have stolen a little bit of 
country light and sweetness, in the shape of a few violets or primroses, 
to sweeten their town life, it is impossible not to feel a twinge of com- 
passion for the flowers themselves, under certain other circumstances. 
In the old days of the Haymarket, when vice and corruption stalked 
abroad in the glaring gaslight, and the drunken revelry and noise 
seemed to say that hell had broken loose, did the reader ever see some 
ragged and wretched woman appear with a basket of pale primroses 
and blue violets, that brought a strange sweet breath of the pure 
country air into the foul and reeking atmosphere? And did it not 
seem a sort of blasphemy and desecration to see these simple blossoms 
taken by polluted fingers, breathed over by polluted breaths, and 
mayhap stuck as an ornament in the bosom of some painted and in- 
toxicated Phryne? Let us hope thai all organic life is not conscious ; 
and that the “ wildlings of the wood,” who are even now brought into 
this vile atmosphere, have been killed in the transference, and have no 
longer eyes and ears, 

On the dry banks at the sides of woods, and even in the woods 
themselves, there is commonly to be met with in March a little white 
flower, which at first sight looks remarkably like the wild strawberry. 
Indeed, the differences between the real strawberry and this sterile 
strawberry (Potentilla fragaria), as it is called, are, in the spring, 
so minute that only a familiar acquaintance with the general look of 
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both plants will enable the non-scientific wanderer to distinguish 
them from each other. “By their fruits shall ye know them.” A 
month or two later the distinction becomes easy; for the stefile 
strawberry will show nothing in place of its flower beyond a few 
dry seeds, while the real strawberry, having dropped its white petals, 
prodtices a beautiful soft fruit, of a brilliant scarlet, and offering a 
delicate sweetness of flavour which no garden strawberry can approach. 
“Doubtless God could have made a better berry ; and doubtless He 
never did.” The sterile strawberry is a near relative of the universal 
little tormentil, which, later on in the year, studs the hedgerows with 
its small yellow flowers, and also of the goosewort or silverweed, which 
grows abundantly on commons and waste places, and has the under- 
side of its much-divided leaves of a silvery grey. 

This list of March flowers, to which one or two plants (and the 
blossoms of the alder, poplar, yew, and elm, for that matter) might be 
added, is not very long, and the flowers themselves are not the most 
prominent or beautiful of our wild blooms; but they gain, as we have 
already hinted, a wonderfully heightened interest by their charm of 
novelty—by their appearance just at the time when the winds begin 
to bring suggestions of summer. The world grows greener, the sun 
grows brighter, and we are led to look forward to the happier time 
which is fuller of flowers—when the oxeyes whiten the meadows, 
and’ the spearmint begins to scent the marshes, when the wild roses 
are red and white on the hedges, and 


“The lady laburnum shakes 
Her treacherous tresses of gold.” 


All this, we know, is coming; and in the meanwhile, when “ the 
roving spirit of the wind blows spring abroad,” we have the thrill of 


anticipation, and the delight of the new warmth and freshness in 
the air. 
“In these green days 
Reviving Sickness lifts her languid head : 
Life flows afresh! and young-ey’d Health exalts 
The whole creation round. Contentment walks 
The sunny glade, and feels an inward bliss 
Spring o’er his mind, beyond the power of kings 
To purchase. Pure serenity apace 
Induces thought and contemplation still. 
By swift degrees the love of Nature works, 
And warms the bosom; till at last sublim’d 
To rapture and enthusiastic heat, 
We feel the present Deity, and taste 
The joy of God to see a happy world!” 


“Oldfashioned poetry, but choicely good,” to quote Master Izaak 
Walton ; “I think much better than the strong lines that are now in 
fashion in this critical age.” 
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About the Origin of the Papal Power. 


« 


(EcumenicaL Councits are two-edged tools, which have occasionally 
wounded the Popes themselves, who intended to use them for the 
purpose of defence, for attack, or for conquest. The spirit of the age is 
by no means on friendly terms with that spirit by which Pope Pius IX. 
was moved when convoking the present Council, and he has to learn 
now that this spirit, hostile to him, has conquered much ground, even 
within the Church ; many of whose highest dignitaries not only oppose 
his pet schemes, but even question some other rights of the Pope on 
which his power principally rests. 

Dr. Dillinger, of Munich, has proved in a very satisfactory manner 
the falsehood of the assertion, that the Church had already acknow- 
ledged the infallibility of the Popes in articles of faith; but Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, in his speech, which recently appeared in the 
papers, touches on far more dangerous ground. “The Court of Rome,” 
he says, “had usurped the rights of the bishops.” We may expect 
that these rights of the bishops will form the object of very animated 
discussions, and some of the bishops may be inclined to examine the 
origin of the alleged right of the Pope to the position he holds in the 
Church. If Mgr. Dupanloup can prove what he says, it might facili- 
tate the execution of a scheme which, for centuries, has been advocated 
by many Catholics favourable to the Church, and who clearly saw that 
the course pursued by the Roman Court would lead to its destruction 
—the forming of national churches independent of Rome. 

It may, perhaps, be useful and interesting to anticipate these dis- 
cussions, and to place the reader in a po-ition to judge how far Mgr. 
Dupanloup is correct in his dangerous assertion. Though not so 
learned as Dr. Déllinger, and not so well acquainted with all the details 
of ecclesiastical history, we have studied it sufficiently to have an: 
opinion on the point in question. 

The whole power and authority wielded by the Popes is derived 
from St. Peter. The Popes say: “Jesus made St. Peter the head of 
all the apostles; the rest were subordinate to him. St. Peter was: 
twenty-four years, five months, and ten days Bishop of Rome; we 
are his successors; therefore, all bishops and Christian princes are 
subjected to our authority.” 

Christ frequently said to His disciples that they were equals—that 
none ranked before the rest ; and even St. Peter himself never assumed 
such a position, as is clearly proved by his own epistles. He says, 
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for instance (1 Peter v. 1), “The elders which are among you I 
exhort, who am also an elder,” &e. Had he been “the prince of 
apostles” he certainly would have used more authoritative language. 
Neither does St. Paul say one word about this elevation of St. Peter, 
but thinks himself his equal and that of any other of the apostles. 

Though the character and even the faults of St. Peter might have 
made him a very effective apostle, he was in many respects inferior to 
the others. He denied Christ three times, and could not even keep 
awake for an hour for the sake of his Master, though boasting that he 
would give his life for Him. He was also vacillating, and St. Paul 
blamed him for it, as may be read in Galatians ii. 11-15. Nay, even 
Christ himself rebuked Peter, and called him Satan (Matthew xvi. 23). 
We do not think that St. Peter was the man whom the Saviour 
would have placed at the head of the apostles ; but, after all, this is 
for our purpose but an idle question, though it might be of some 
importance if St. Peter had really been “ Bishop of Rome.” 

Though papal historians are so very minute in their information, 
and state to the day how long St. Peter was a bishop, we are com- 
pelled to say that, notwithstanding this apparent accuracy, the whole 
thing is a falsehood, for St. Peter was not bishop in Rome, and pro- 
bably never even visited that city. This may be proved, almost 
mathematically, from the Bible itself; and this, perhaps, is one of the 
reasons why the Roman Catholics are not allowed to read a true trans- 
lation, but only one published under the special authority of the Pope. 

The Acts of the Apostles reach to the year 61 of ourera. But accord- 
ing to the statements of papal historians, St. Peter had already arrived 
in Rome more than twenty years previous to that time; and it must 
strike everyone as very strange that the Acts of the Apostles, which, 
in the commencement, say so much about St. Peter, do not mention this 
very important voyage on any single occasion. It is, however, quite 
certain that St. Paul was in Rome, and that he suffered martyrdom in 
the reign of Nero, between the years 66 and 68. The papal historians 
assert that St. Peter suffered martyrdom in Rome also, and at the same 
time with St. Paul; but a simple reflection will show this to be an 
invention. 

Paul lived two years in Rome, and wrote from thence epistles to 
several Christian communities, in which he mentions many of his 
fellow-labourers, but he does not say one word of St. Peter. Had 
this apostle really heen bishop in Rome, St. Paul scarcely could have 
left him altogether unnoticed; and if he had nothing good to say of 
him, he would certainly have complained that the bishop did not 
support him in his labours. In his letter to the Colossians (chap. iv. 
1-14), he names all those who assisted him, and says (ver. 11) expressly, 
“These only are my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God, which 
have been a comfort unto me.” 
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The claims, therefore, founded by the Popes on their being the 
successors of St. Peter fall utterly to the ground, and the circumstan- 
tial falsehoods about the martyrdom of St. Peter, &c., were in the 
beginning only invented to give the Bishops of Rome a decisive voice 
in quarrels concerning the faith. 

We have become accustomed to look upon the Pope as the head of 
the Roman Catholic world; but this was by no means the case in 
the first centuries of the Church. 

The first Christian communities were the most perfect republics ; 
all their members were equals. To keep order and to carry on the 
affairs of the community, respected men were elected, as presbyters 
(elders), or bishops (from episcopus, overseer), and, for their assistance, 
were elected deacons. They were the servants of the community, 
and neither they nor even the apostles aspired to a higher rank, which 
would have been altogether against the spirit of the religion of Christ. 
This patriarchal state of things, however, soon changed. At the meet- 
ings of the Christians the eldest presbyter took the chair; but as the 
eldest was not always the most able, the presbyters elected a president 
from amongst themselves, who was called the bishop. Though these 
functionaries were by no means invested with a higher rank, it was 
very soon assumed by them, and we see them on a raised seat; the 
other presbyters sitting on lower stools, and behind them standing 
the deacons, like the brethren who serve in the synagogues. So 
the communities became used to look upon the bishop thus dis- 
tinguished as their spiritual head. 

Many circumstances contributed to increase the power of these 
bishops. When the number of Christians increased, those in the 
country, who in the commencement formed one community with 
those in the cities, became desirous of forming communities for them- 
selves, and requested the bishops in the cities to provide them with 
teachers and presbyters. Though such a head of a country com- 
munity had the same power in it as the city bishop had in his, it 
was very natural that these country bishops should become dependent 
upon those in the cities, who thus acquired the sway over a diocese. 

In the commencement of the third century things had already gone 
so far, that the Pope derived the power of the bishops from the 
rights of the Jewish priests, and everything ordered by Moses in 
reference to priests was applied to bishops and presbyters. 

Until then they had continued to be regarded as servants of the com- 
munity; but against such a view their pride revolted, and in the 
course of the third century they had very cleverly spread the belief 
that they"were not appointed by the community, but by God himself: 
that they, therefore, were not servants of the community, but servants 
of God ; and that both the duties of a teacher and the rites of the 
Church could only be attended to by them—wherefore they must form 
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a particular superior caste. As the communities could not readily 
understand this manner of reasoning, the bishops thought of another 
very ingenious means. Whenever the apostles appointed a teacher or 
presbyter they laid their hands on their heads, praying God to give 
them also the power necessary for such an office. This custom had 
been retained from the Jewish rite, and the apostles scarcely sus- 
pected the use that would be made of it by their successors. The 
bishops asserted that by this laying on of hands the Holy Ghost 
dwelling in the apostles had been conferred on those thus consecrated, 
and that they also had acquired the power to confer it again on other 
persons in the same manner. The bishops succeeded in making this 
view popular amongst the Christians, and at the end of the third 
century it was generally believed; and people saw in bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons beings of a different and superior kind, and thought 
it quite natural that ‘they should form a separate class amongst 
themselves. 

Great, however, as the influence of the bishops had now become, it 
was not sufficient to destroy altogether the democratic constitution of the 
communities. ‘lhe bishops were by no means allowed to do as they 
pleased, but had to solicit for their actions the consent of the presby- 
ters and the community. This was inconvenient, and to do away with 
that restraint they made use of the provincial synods. 

The purpose of these assemblies was to set right differences of 
opinion in reference to passages of the Bible, &c., and they took place 
at least once every year. All the different communities of a district 
were represented there by delegates, consisting of bishops, presbyters, 
deacons, and other members of the communes. As the bishops wanted 
to have all their own way, they first managed the removal of the lay 
deputies from these meetings ; and, after a time, the deacons and pres- 
byters being got rid of, a provincial synod was attended only by 
bishops. That was a great step in advance, but still the decisions of 
the synods required the consent of the communities. The bishops. 
proceeded in a very clever manner to do away with this restraint. 

It was a habit with the first Christians to open each meeting with a. 
prayer to God to enlighten them with His Holy Spirit and direct their 
discussions. This custom was observed also on the opening of the 
synods; and the bishops easily succeeded in making the Christians 
believe that the Holy Spirit really presided over the assembly, that 
all its decisions were sanctioned by God, and that they, therefore, did 
not require the sanction of the communities. Thus the communities 
were cheated out of the last remnant of their liberties, and delivered 
up to the selfish will of the bishops. 

It is not our intention to show here to what a degraded state the 
Catholic clergy had already fallen in the first centuries, or we should 
find ample material in the writings of St. Jerome, who paints the 
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depravity of the priests in glowing colours; we want only to prove 
that the Popes usurped the rights of the bishops—as Mgr. Dupanloup 
asserts—and many other rights besides. It is curious, at the samé 
time, to see how the bishops acquiréd their powers, though it is not 
exactly required for the purpose. 

L’appetit vient en mangeant. The bishops became more and more 
greedy for power, and letters of the apostles, known under the name 
of the “Apostolic Constitutions,” were forged, containing the most 
egregious absurdities. The bishops were called in them “ terrestrial 
gods,” “fathers of the faithful,” “judges in the place of Christ,” and 
“mediators between God and man.” The most revered of the Fathers 
of the Church spoke of the bishops in the same strain, and their 
haughtiness increased every year, especially when their number was 
diminished by the abolition of the country bishops, which was done 
in A.D. 360, at the synod of Laodicea. 

The bishops in the capitals of provinces and countries soon acquired 
a kind of authority over those of other cities, and called themselves 
“metropolitans.” Amongst these latter some assumed again a higher 
rank, and called themselves, first “‘ exarchs,” and then “ patriarchs.” ': 

At the time of the Emperor Theodosius II. five such patriarchs 
existed: at Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Rome. 
They were perfectly independent of each other, and in rank and rights 
perfectly equal. 

The Bishops of Rome, however, were soon at the head of all of 
them, and we shall here show in a rapid sketch how they succeeded 
in climbing to the top of the ecclesiastical ladder. 

Rome was at that time the first city of the world, and it is easily 
understood that the bishops there claimed higher honours than the 
rest. The first, however, on record who openly manifested such pre- 
tensions was Bishop Victor (A.p. 192-201), who ordered all Christians 
to eat their Easter lamb on the same day when he chose to do it— 
that is, on the day of the resurrection of Christ, and not, as the other 
Christians did, on the Jewish Passover, when Christ himself ate it. 
The other bishops were very wroth at the pretensions of their colleague 
at Rome, and at his statement that Peter had introduced this habit 
whilst in Rome. The only notice they took of him was to answer 
him as Bishop Polycrates of Ephesus had answered a previous 
opponent—“ that not Peter, but John, had been leaning on Jesus’ 
bosom.” 

When the Christians of Rome were on one occasion assembled to 
elect a new bishop, a pigeon happened to perch on the head of a man 
of the name of Fabianus, and all the people cried out, “ He shall be 
our bishop!” Since that time it had been believed that the Holy 
Ghost was always present at such an election and superintending it. 

Stephanus, who became a bishop in a.p. 253, was the first who 
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pretended to be something better than the other bishops, because he was 
the successor of the holy apostle St. Peter. The bishops were utterly 
astonished, and Firmilian of Cappadocia said, in a circular sent to the 
other bishops, “I am indeed shocked at the obvious foolishness of 
Stephanus, who boasts about his see, and pretends to be the successor 
of the Apostle Peter.” 

When Constantine, for political reasons, made the religion of Christ 
the state religion, the power of the Bishop of Rome increased so 
much that the heathen governor of Rome (Pratextanus) said “ Make 
me Bishop of Rome, and I will become a Christian at once.” 

The Bishop of Rome was, however, by no means the Head of the 
Church; for the Roman emperors, who had always been Pontifices 
Maximi, did not resign that place with their change of religion. They 
convoked councils, directed the elections of bishops, and even decided 
theological differences. Though the bishops lost in this manner many 
of their rights, they showed themselves very submissive, as their 
position became very lucrative by the change. Thus it remained 
during the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. The resolutions of the 
synods were not confirmed by the bishops of Rome, but by the em- 
perors ; and even where such synods were held against the will of the 
Roman bishops, they lost nothing of their validity. Doubtful elections 
of a bishop were always decided by the emperors, and no bishop could 
enter upon his office without imperial consent. Even Gregory I. (a.v. 
590-604), who already showed the spirit of the later Popes, was 
degradingly cringing before the Emperor Maurice, and behaved in 
the same manner towards the scoundrel Phocas, who superseded him. 
This bishop wrote a great many books replete with the strangest 
statements, and to him the Church owes the invention of purgatory, 
and a number of foolish ceremonies. 

In the seventh century an event happened which greatly contributed 
to the increase of the power of the Roman bishops—the appearance 
and great success of Mahomet. As a consequence, the Patriarchs of 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, who were the most dangerous 
opponents to Roman pretensions, disappeared. 

The Roman bishops were, however, still far from their goal; until 
the end of the seventh century they were looked upon as mere 
imperial officers. Bishop Liberius, who opposed Emferor Constan- 
tine in matters of faith, was simply deposed and banished. Bishop 
Martin—the Church calls him, of course, Pope—who was a bishop from 
A.D. 649 to a.v. 655, conspired against the Emperor Constans. He 
was first transported to Naxos as a prisoner, and after a year con- 
veyed to Constantinople, and placed before a court, who condemned 
him to be cut into pieces. His life was, however, spared on the inter- 
cession of his enemy, the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

_ Bishop Stephanus I. (4.p. 752-757) anointed Pepin of France, and 
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threatened to excommunicate the Franks if they would not recognise 
him as their king. Pepin proved grateful, and presented Stephanus 
with the Exarchat (Ancona and Romagna)—a country which, how- 
ever, did not belong to Pepin, and which he subsequently only con- 
quered, urged to do so by a letter which Stephanus caused St. Peter to 
write from heaven to Pepin! 

By the end of the seventh century the Bishops of Rome already 
attempted more boldly to usurp a position above other bishops, and 
asserted that they, in virtue of the power conferred on them by 
St. Peter, were charged with the guardianship of the Church. These 
pretensions were, however, not recognised, and the only authority 
which the Church deemed lawful was the Cicumenical Council. 
That the laws and rules laid down by these councils were attended 
to was the business of the bishops, and especially of the patriarchs. 

The communes instituted by the apostles had of course a great 
influence, especially in articles of faith ; and as the assembly at Rome 
was the only one of that kind in Western Europe, it was natural that 
the bishops should frequently apply for information there. The 
Noman bishops always took care to answer in the shape of a decree or 
order, and sometimes added, “ Such is the pleasure of the Apostolic 
See.” Though some bishops did not notice these presumptions, others 
protested against them, and nobody acknowledged the Roman bishops 
as the Head of the Church. The Emperor Justinian expressly de- 
clared that the Church at Constantinople was the head of all Christian 
churches, and gave the patriarch there the title of “ general bishop.” 
Even in Western Europe, where the authority of the Roman bishop 
was highest, no distinguishing title was given to him. AZ bishops 
were called “ popes,” or “ high priests,” or “legates,” or “substitutes ” 
of Christ, and addressed each other with these names; and so the 
Bishops of Rome were also sometimes called “ popes of the city of 
Rome,” or simply “ popes.” 

A great step towards the much-desired end was done under Bishop 
Gregory II. by means of St. Boniface,* who is called “the Apostle of 
the Germans.” He went as a legate of the Roman bishops to Germany, 
and so managed that in a.p. 744 all German bishops vowed obedience 
to the Roman see. 

Until then, indeed much later, the Roman bishops or popes were 
still considered to be subjects of the emperor; and Pope Eugenius 
himself made the draft of the oath he rendered “ to his masters, the 
Kinperors Ludwig and Lothario.” This same oath is also contained 
in the diplomas of the Emperors Otto I. and Henry I. found in the 
Castle St. Angelo. 

As nobody would believe in the right of all the prerogatives which 
the Popes of Rome assumed, it was asserted by them that such 


* An English monk of the name of Winfried. 
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rights had already been enjoyed by the first bishops of Rome, and 
they took good care to prove it. That was easily done. At the end 
of the ninth century documents suddenly turned up which are known 
in history as the “ Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals.” They were issued under 
! the name of the much-respected Isidor of Seville, a bishop, who died 
in A.D. 636, and they commenced with sixty letters of the very first 
Roman bishops, which are followed by a number of episcopal decrees, 
F of which some only are genuine. In this spurious work is contained 
| a document by which the Emperor Constantine makes over to St. 
i Peter the whole Western Empire, together with its capital, Rome! 
The forgery of these papers is so obvious and clumsy, and now so 
notorious, that it is a wonder how it could ever have had any success 
i. at all; but in those times even bishops were rather ignorant. In 
the letters, for instance, supposed to be written by early bishops, facts 
are mentioned which were not known at the time from which the 
} letter dated. The ignorant forger even quoted passages from the 
translation of the Bible of St. Jerome, who lived later—nay, even 
from books which were written in the seventh century, and others 
i from the decrees of a synod at Paris, which was held in a.p. 829! 
if However strange and ridiculous they may appear, these “ Pseudo- 
" Isidorian Decretals,” the most impudent and most clumsy forgery 
| ever known in history, a donation of property not belonging to the 
i donor, and containing the lie that St. Peter was Bishop in Rome, 
| form the principal foundations of the authority and power of the Pope, 
i and Mgr. Dupanloup is not only perfectly justified in saying that the 
S| Popes usurped the rights of the bishops, but he would have been 
i perfectly right had he also added that the whole existence of the 
Popes is the result of usurpation and of the most shameless deceit 
it ever perpetrated against the world. 
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Precious Poll. 


“On! Cousin Watson, how can you?—and she mother’s aunt!” 

“Tf she was ten times your mother’s aunt, I should say th’ same. 
It’s enow to make one right-down wild to see yo spending th’ bit 
o money yore fayther left you over old Martha Huxley, who niver 
was no good to no one—not even to herself,” exclaimed sharp-voiced, 
sharp-featured Mrs. Watson, with a lofty contempt of grammatical 
idiom. “ Why can’t you let th’ parish take charge of her? And good 
enough for her, too, without yo a-neglecting what yo ought to be 
doing, to slave yo'rself after an old woman who niver did yo a hand’s 
turn; let alone th’ money, which she hasn’t got none of herself. And 
I suppose yo'll be for burying of her, too, just like decent folks. Set 
her up! One would think yo were a born idiot, Winny Watson !” 

Winny stood before the irate lady with flushed cheeks and down- 
cast eyes, but made no further reply. 

“Tt was bad enow for yo’re fayther to go and marry beneath hisself, 
without having all yo’re mother’s relations upon the family’s hands ; 
and yore an ungrateful huzzy, that’s what you are, to go agin’ the 
wishes of yo’re best friends—that’s me and Ben. But if yo like better 
to take up with Martha Huxley, of course you can; only yo shan’t 
stay here. I ain't agoing to hev the keep of Mrs. Huxley’s nurse ;” 
and Mrs. Watson tossed her head, having concluded with what she 
considered a fine touch of sarcasm. 

It was rather hard to accuse Winny of ingratitude, seeing that, 
during the year she had been under her cousin’s roof, she had been 
doing the work of about two servants, without wages; but it did not 
enter into Winny’s head to estimate her services very highly. She 
only said : 

“Tam not ungrateful, Cousin Watson ; but I must do what I feel 
to be right. What ’ud mother say if she could know that I had left 
the poor old aunt, who has none belonging to her but me, to go into 
th’ house ; and I, with twenty pounds to the fore!—Ben, won't you 
speak a word for me ?—won’t you say I’m right ?” 

This appeal was addressed to a sallow-faced young man with a 
strong likeness to the sharp-featured Mrs. Watson. He had been 
leaning against the chimneypiece in the farm-kitchen, a silent auditor 
of the foregoing conversation. 

“ How can I say I think yo’re right when I don’t think nowt o’ th’ 
sort?” he replied. “Just as if th’ parish wasn’t good enow for old 
Martha! And I'll tell you what it is, Winny: when we're man and 
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wife, you'll hey to lay aside some of them fine notions o’ yourn—they 
won't suit.” 

“Tt will be time enough to talk about that when I am yo’re wife!” 
exclaimed Winny, her dark eyes flashing. “There may be two words 
to that bargain !” 

“It's not Ben that'll hey to go fur to seek for a wife,” interrupted 
his mother, “though me and yo’re fayther did wish it; but if yo’re 
going on a fool’s errand, to spend th’ bit of money, that’s scarcely 
yourn to spend neither, seeing that yo’re fayther expected that Ben 
and yo were to set up yore horses together, why, there’s an end of it. 
Yo must just choose between us and old Martha Huxley, as I said 
afore ; so now you know. Yo'd better think twice before yo lose a 
good home and a good husband for an old pedlar-woman. She can’t 
live a week, and then what’s to become of yo, I'd like to know?” 

“T can get into service,” replied the girl. “Id leifer do that, nor 
what’s wrong. Anyways, I must go back to aunt now; I promised.” 

“Well, take yo're own way, Winny Watson,” cried Winny’s cousin, 
from behind.a heap of household linen; “only yo mind this—if yo 
go, yo go, and don’t come back. There shan’t be two mistresses here, 
and now yo know my mind.” 

Winny sighed, but she made noremonstrance. She left the kitchen, 
and ascended the narrow flight of stairs leading to the attic bedrooms, 
and presently came down with a bundle in her hand. She went up 
to Mrs. Watson. 

“ Good-bye, Cousin Watson,” she said, holding out her hand. “I’m 
sorry if I’ve vexed you; but I could not help myself.” 

Mrs. Watson pushed the girl’s offered hand aside, angrily. “I 
wonder yo aren’t ashamed of yo’reself,” she said. ‘ Yo'll be wanting a 
roof over yo’re head one of these days, and then yo'll wish yo'd taken 
the advice of those who knows what’s sense and what isn’t!” 

The young man raised himself from his lounging attitude, and ad- 
vanced a step to bar Winny’s passage to the door. 

“ Nay—what, lass? Yo’re niver going to leave us like this?” he 
cried, with something of warmth in his tone. “ Yo're niver going to 
break yo’re promise to me for th’ sake o’ yon old witch upon th’ 
moor ?” 

“T niver gave you a promise, Ben. I said I’d see, because father 
wished it. But I hev seen that you're that mean-spirited, that I 
wouldn’t be yo’re wife—no, not if it was iver so!” 

“Oh nonsense, Winny! It’s not mean-spirited to hev a bit o’ com- 
mon sense; and I’m that fond of yo I'd leifer hev yo than Susan Price, 
though folks do say she’s got a matter of fifty pounds of her own.” 

Ben enunciated these words slowly, looking down at his shoes. 
The very mention of the fifty pounds had cooled his ardour towards 
Winny, evidently. 
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Winny curled her rosy lip. “ I would take the fifty pounds if I was 
you, Ben. Good-bye.” And, slipping past him, she left the kitchen, 
and went out through the farmyard. 

At the other end of the village, Clem Armstrong, the blacksmith, 
was causing the sparks to fly from the heated iron, under the heavy 
blows of his hammer. Clem was a fine stalwart young fellow, with a 
pair of clear honest grey eyes, and lips, as far as could be seen of 
them under the short bushy brown beard, that more frequently took 
the upward curve of merriment and good-humour than the downward 
curve of melancholy and discontent. But just now the clear grey eyes 
were clouded, and the expression of the lips showed that Clem Arm- 
strong, notwithstanding his happy temperament, could be sorrowful 
sometimes. 

He had just heard the report in the village that the wedding be- 
tween Ben Watson, of the Heath Farm, and his cousin Winny was 
likely to take place soon. Clem had never believed, hitherto, that 
Winny would marry Ben Watson. Ben was only a half-hearted sort 
of a chap, and Clem had some reason to think that Winny’s love for 
her cousin was not of that absorbing nature as to make her blind to his 
faults. 

Winny was the prettiest girl in all the parish: not one had such 
peach-bloom cheeks, and such sweet lips, and such bright dark eyes ; 
and then her light, well-rounded, graceful figure! Clem did not tell 
himself that she was like a Hebe, or that she would have served as a 
model for a sculptor, because he had never heard of such a person as 
Hebe, and knew little about sculptors; but he drew his broad hand 
over his brow, and heaved a sigh that was quite as eloquent as the 
most approved simile. 

Then Winny Watson was so cheerful and sweet-tempered, and good 
and true; and again Clem drew a sigh from the depths of his big 
honest heart. He could not quite believe, after all, that she would take 
up with Ben; he would not despair. Then he called to mind the blush 
and the smile that had caused his heart to give a great throb only the 
day before, when he had met Winny in the village street ; and think- 
ing of this, the hammer came down with heavier strokes, and the 
sparks flew far and fast. Clem told himself again that he would not 
despair. 

As Winny left the farm, and, with the little bundle in her hand, 
turned down the road away from the village, the tears welled into her 
eyes, and rolled down her cheeks. It was not that she had ever been 
very happy at the Heath Farm—still less was it regret that she had 
broken off with her cousin Ben. It had been an understood thing, 
since her father’s death, that she and Ben were to marry ; but she had 
viewed this arrangement with increasing dissatisfaction. Winny was 
not accustomed to mental analysis. She could not very well have 
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explained why she could not make up her mind to be Ben Watson’s wife : 
she never thought of saying, in so many words, that a woman requires 
to respect where she loves; that she needs to feel herself not only sup- 
ported, but wrapped round, as it were, by a soul larger than her own. 
The less can never contain the greater; and Ben's nature was 
smaller and narrower than Winny’s, and she did not respect him, but, 
on the contrary, rather looked down upon him. The thought, too, had 
occasionally intruded itself, that if it had been Clem Armstrong her 
father had wished her to marry, how differently she would have felt 
about it: and the tears flowed faster, for there was not only the pros- 
pect of having to go out to service, but of having to go where she 
should never see Clem, or hear his kindly voice again. 

The road Winny was following passed between a few fields belong- 
ing to the Heath Farm, and then crossed a wild moorland district, from 
which the farm took its name. The moor was a dreary place enough, 
though the gorse and heather shone gold and purple in the afternoon 
sun. Winny soon left the road, and turned into a scarcely perceptible 
pathway leading northwards. Here the heath was broken into hollows, 
where lay dark sullen pools of water, or where spots of lush vivid 
green betokened the still more dangerous quagmire. Here, too, were 
great boulders, moss and lichen-covered where not washed bare by the 
rains; and many of these boulders took weird fantastic forms, that, in 
the twilight, or on moonlight nights, were strongly suggestive of the 
bogles and other “ uncanny” creatures that were said to haunt the 
solitary heath. 

About half a mile along this track was a house that had once been 
the homestead of a small farm. <A few decayed outbuildings, two or 
three old elder-trees, vestiges of broken-down fences, with here and 
there patches of oats, wild now and self-sown, gave signs of former 
cultivation. Many years ago, a fearful crime had been committed 
here, and since that time the house had fallen into ruins, no one caring 
to inhabit the accursed spot. Fire had also done its part to render 
the scene more desolate; the roof had fallen in, and the rafters and 
window-frames were blackened and scorched. One of the elder-trees 
had been half-consumed, and stood, with its remaining branches black 
and bare, a ghastly object. ‘The others, unscathed, were now loaded 
with dark purple berries; year by year they had been white with 
blossom and purple with fruit, unheeding the havoe made by man’s 
sin. 

The kitchen and another room on the ground-floor were still, in a 
sort of a way, habitable ; and here, in defiance of bogles and hobgoblins, 
old Martha Huxley had taken up her abode. Martha had once been 
a well-to-do woman, with a husband and three goodly sons; but that 
was long, long ago. The husband and the sons had all been dead 
years before Winny was born; and then Martha became a changed 
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woman. She managed to pick up a living by going about from one 
hamlet to another, selling needles and cotton and tape, and such like 
smallware, and after a time added to this other means of livelihood 
less reputable. She was learned in herbs and salves, could tell fortunes 
in coffee-grounds, knew of a charm for warts, and by degrees became 
known as “a wise woman.” 

With all her arts and her pedlar’s wares, however, and although 
she paid no rent, and the tax-gatherer never thought of calling at her 
door, she lived miserably. She was always glad to accept of an old 
cloak or a cast-off gown; and subsisted chiefly on the offerings of 
meal and potatoes, and such like, brought her by the neighbouring 
farmers’ and cottagers’ wives who wanted her assistance. These 
offerings seldom fell short, however, for the neighbours stood in 
considerable awe of old Martha’s powers. 

Once, when Mrs. Simpkins, of Hodden Close, had neglected. her 
usual gifts, the cheeses had turned out badly, and a brood of chickens 
had been destroyed by the rats. True, the cheeses had not been 
sufficiently pressed, and there were holes in the floor of the hen- 
house ; but these causes were not nearly so likely to have produced the 
evil as Martha's illwill, and this was afterwards proved. While 
Farmer Simpkins was stopping up the holes with lime, his wiser wife 
took a present to Martha Huxley of new-laid eggs, and half a dozen 
oat-cakes from the last baking. As not one chicken was lost of the 
next brood, it was made clear to the commonest understanding that 
Martha must have had something to do with it. 

Winny’s tears were now dried, but she shivered a little as she 
approached the ruinous dwelling-place of her old aunt. It was 
gruesome even in daylight, and Winny could not help trembling at 
the idea of spending a night there. For some weeks past Martha 
Huxley had been unable to go about, and as her power to do either 
good or evil declined, so did the offerings fall off; so that she must 
either have starved, it appeared, or have gone to the workhouse, if it 
had not been for Winny. 

Martha was now quite unable to do anything to help herself, and 
Winny, as well as providing her with food and medicine, had hired a 
woman to attend upon her. It had not been easy to find anyone 
willing to undertake that task; but at last Sally French, a forlorn 
enough individual herself, had been bribed to accept the office of nurse, 
and Winny took comfort in the thought of Sally’s presence. Even 
ghosts become less formidable when they have not to be encountered 
alone. 

It was a bare desolate room that Winny entered. A handful of turf- 
fire was smouldering in the grate; a rickety deal table and a broken 
chair stood before it. An old settle stood against the wall, and in a 
closet that had lost its door, were a few odds-and-ends of tin and 
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crockery ware. The inner room, where the poor old woman lay 
stretched on her bed, was just as destitute of comfort. In one corner 
were a few shelves, on which were some sea-shells and other valueless 
trifles; on the top-shelf was a stuffed parrot, woefully dilapidated ; 
its legs had given way, its tail had nearly disappeared, and one glass 
eye alone remained to it out of the pair. 

Sally French was sitting on a stool by the side of the bed, knitting. 
Winny stood a moment on the threshold ; the parrot seemed to look at 
her inquisitively out of its one glass eye. 

“How is she, Sally?” Winny said, after a moment’s hesitation, 
advancing into the room. 

“As bad as bad can be. She took her beef-tea beautiful this 
morning, but since she’s been going off, and a-been wandering in her 
head ; a-most all about that ’ere parrot; her ‘Precious Poll,’ she 
calls it. Do yo know” (here Sally approached Winny, and lowered 
her voice)—“ I do believe that ’ere bird’s her familiar. I've know’d, 
afore she was taken bad, how she used to talk to it, and laugh to 
herself, till it made one’s flesh creep to hear her. I wouldn’t touch 
that bird—no, not if it was iver so! I don’t believe a bit about it’s 
being nothing but a stuffed bird. Fayther onst had a cow driven 
away; and he heard as there was a wise man as lived over yonder ” 
(and Sally pointed in the direction of a large manufacturing town some 
miles off), “and he thowt he’d go and ast him about th’ cow. 
When he got into th’ room, there were a thing that th’ man were 
standing before’-—an’ queer brass knobs and things, and a glass jar, 
where fayther said th’ man’s familiar lived, though he couldn’t see 
nothing. While he was speaking to th’ man, fayther laid his hand, 
quite permiscous like, upo’ one of th’ knobs or summat, and it up and 
give him a blow on’s arm that sent him across the room a’most, 
though he couldn’t see nothing ; and after that he says, ‘ Sally,’ says he, 
‘don’t you hey nothing to do with evil spirits,’ which he didn’t ever 
after, unless it might be a dhrop o’ rum by nows and thens.” 

“Th’ parrot was brought home from South Amerikay, I’ve heard 
mother say; it was Cousin Jem that brought it, aunt’s favourite son, 
who was drownded at sea. She was that fond of it, that when it died 
she had it stuffed, so I’ve heard mother say ; I dare say it’s precious 
to her.” 

Winny spoke in adreamy way. She had not paid much attention 
to what Sally had been saying. She was looking at the sick woman, 
stretched helplessly on the hard narrow pallet-bed, and thinking what 
a desolate thing it must be to lie dying, and no one to care. Just 
then Martha stirred and moaned; Winny poured out a few drops of 
wine, and, gently raising her aunt’s head, put it to her lips. The 
cordial revived her for a moment; something like consciousness 
returned to the dull fast-glazing eyes. 
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“Good child—Winny!” she gasped out. “Take care of Poll, 


precious 

They were the last words she spoke. She sank back again on 
the pillow in a state of stupor; and before the morning dawned, she 
had gone to join her husband and her three sons in the everlasting 
kingdom. 

Winny had sent Sally French into the village, to make the necessary 
arrangements for a decent funeral. Mrs. Simpkins had been there, 
and had sent some bedding and other things, to make Winny and Sally 
as comfortable as might be in the tumbledown kitchen till after the 
funeral. All had been done that could be done, and the two who had 
been companions so long were left alone behind the closed door in the 
inner room; the parrot sitting on its weak legs on the upper shelf, 
peering down with its one glass eye, and the inanimate shrouded form 
on the pallet-bed beneath. 

Winny felt stifled, and as evening drew on she left the desolate 
house, and, leaning against one of the purple-fruited elder-trees, she 
tried to form some plan for the future. She had not stood there long, 
when she observed a tall figure coming across the heath, between 
her and the sunset. She soon perceived that the figure was that of 
Clem Armstrong, and that he was making his way to the ruined farm- 
house. 

Winny’s first impulse was to hide herself—her heart began to throb 
so foolishly. But she did not wish to seem unkind to Clem, if he had 
really come all the way from the village to see her, so she only pre- 
tended to be much absorbed in looking at something quite in the 
opposite direction. 

“Oh, Clem, how you startle one!” she cried, when he had come 
close to her. That was no doubt the reason why her cheeks were so 
rosy-red, and why her breath came thick and fast. It was very 

. thoughtless in Clem to startle her in that way. 

How ‘pretty she looked, standing there beneath the elder-tree! 
How Clem longed to take her there and then to his heart, and to kiss 
those ripe lips, that were half-apart over the little pearly teeth! But 
he only said, “ Good evening, Winny.” 

Then they stood side by side, silently, till Winny began to wonder 
whether he had come all that way across the moor merely to say 
“ Good evening.” 


“So th’ old un’s gone!” said Clem, at last, with a glance towards the 
cottage. 

“Yes, she’s gone!” Winny replied. And then there was silence 
again, 

“You're not going back to Watson’s people ?” was the next in- 
quiry. 

“ Nay ; me and Cousin Watson isn’t friends, along of my coming to 
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see after aunt. Do yo think I was wrong, Clem?” and she stole a 
glance at the honest handsome face of the smith. 

“T never thought yo wrong but onst in my life, Winny, and that 
was when yo took up wi’ Ben Watson.” 

“T niver did rightly take up with him,” Winny replied, anxious to 
exculpate herself. “ Father wished it; but he’s that mean-spirited, is 
Ben, that I wouldn’t hev him—no, not if it was iver so!” And Winny 
began to pout. Had Clem only come to find fault with her about 
Ben, whom she did not care for a bit? She could have stamped her 
little foot, she was so vexed. 

“Nay, lass, I didn’t mean to vex yo,” and Clem drew a step 
nearer, looking down at the flushed face, half averted from his gaze. 
“T heard that it was off between Ben and yo, and now cannot yo 
guess what I’ve come along here this evening to say ?” 

How could Winny guess? She appeared to find something the. 
matter with the corner of her apron, at the same time moving a few 
steps farther off. “I don’t know,” she said. “ Perhaps Mrs. Clarke 
has bid yo ask me to help her bottle damsons, as I did last year.” 

“No;” it was nothing about Mrs. Clarke, or damsons either. 

“Then I’m sure I don’t know,” repeated Winny, pulling down a 
cluster of elderberries that hung over her head, while her heart beat 
very fast. 

Clem Armstrong had come over the moor with manful strides that 
afternoon, determined not to return without knowing his fate. But 
Clem, now it came to the point, could sooner have forged a plough- 
share, or have overthrown the most adroit antagonist in wrestling, 
than have spoken the words he had purposed to say. And what did 
Winny mean by moving away from him, and hanging her head so 
that he could scarcely see her face? If she did not care for him, he 
might as well go and hang himself at once, for any worth life would 
have to him. Thinking thus, he kicked a stone out of his way, and, 
plunging his hands deep in his pockets, he walked up to a boulder 
that stood at a little distance from the path, as if he had been suddenly 
smitten with a desire to examine into its formation. Then, mustering 
his courage by a great effort, he came back again to where Winny 
stood. 

“ Winny,” he began, with a feeling that his heart was in his mouth, 
and the place it ought to have occupied empty, “I love yo so as 
niver was, and I want you for my wife. That’s what I came to say ;” 
and Clem heaved a great sigh of relief, now he had got the words out, 
and pushed his wideawake back from his broad forehead. 

“TLor’, Clem! yo take me so unawares,” was Winny’s answer. 

“Nay, lass! yo must hev known how I've thought a deal of th’ 
very ground yo tread on. Say ‘ Yes,’ Winny ;” and he took hold of both 
her hands, striving to look into her downcast eyes. “I’m but a rough 
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sort o’ chap, but yo shall niver repent, if a strong arm and a true 
heart can keep aught of ill from yo. My strength shall be spent to 
make yo comfortable aw your days, and my heart's aw yore own 
Don’t go and break it by saying ‘No,’ Winny.” 

Winny had no intention of saying “ No,” but she did not very well 
know how to say “ Yes;” so she just let him keep the hands he held 
in his, and glanced up in his face. 

There is a language the most illiterate can read. Clem Armstrong 
was no great scholar; but if he had been an interpreter of cuneiform 
characters or runic inscriptions, he could not have been more correct 
in his reading. 

When Winny turned to go into the desolate kitchen that was her 
temporary home, she scarcely knew how it was; but she had let 
Clem go away with the intention of seeing the clerk about putting 
up the banns on the following Sunday—so there was no further 
thought about going into service for Winny Watson. 


The humble funeral was over. The feet of the wearied wayfarer 
had found a resting-place beneath the churchyard sod; and Winny, 
with the help of Sally French, was gathering together the few things 
that were to be removed. Mrs. Simpkins had offered Winny a home 
for the few weeks that must elapse before her marriage, and Clem 


Armstrong had come across the moor to escort her to the Hodden 
Close Farm. 

“There’s the old parrot,” said Winny, looking round after she had 
made up the bundle containing her own belongings; “1 mustn’t go 
without the parrot. Aunt said, take care of it ;” and Winny placed a 
chair to stand upon, so as to reach the top-shelf, where Poll sat 
brooding on its weak legs. 

“Nay, Winny, I ud niver touch it, if I was yo,” cried Sally French ; 
“T’ud just get Mr. Hewlett to come down and throw it into th’ nighest 
pool, and say a bit o’ prayer over it; if th’ parson’s so learned, th’ 
clerk must know as much as will do that, surely.” 

Winny only laughed, a bright musical little laugh, as she jumped 
upon the chair to reach down the parrot. 

“Why, whativer makes it so heavy? It’s as if it was stufted with 
lead ; I cannot hold it. Clem !—catch !—oh !” 

Clem was not in time to catch, and the last exclamation was caused 
rd Poll slipping from Winny’s hands, and falling with a crash on the 

oor. 

It fell with a crash, and the skin burst ; and out fell a great heap of 
gold; sovereigns and half-sovereigns rolled away like so many 
little yellow imps set free from bondage. 

“Well, if iver!” exclaimed Sally French. 


Winny stood on the chair in bewildered amazement; Clem, who 
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had hastened from the kitchen on hearing Winny’s exclamation, stared 
as if the parrot had eome to life, instead of having gone to pieces. 

Precious Poll, indeed! A hundred and thirty-four pounds they 
counted, when they had sufficiently recovered from their astonishment ; 
and on examining the skin of the collapsed bird, they found fifty pounds 
more in bank-notes, stitched in a sort of lining. 


Several years have passed. Clem Armstrong is the proprietor of 
the forge, and also of a pretty white cottage, with a bit of well-stocked 


garden-ground. Winny is stouter than she used to be, and has two a 


“todlin’ wee things” hanging by her skirts. Her husband thinks 
her ‘prettier than ever, as he kisses her rosy cheeks, and tosses his 
children in the air, when he returns home from his day’s work. 

While Winny was staying with Mrs. Simpkins before her marriage, 
Mrs. Watson came to see her, and talked much about the propriety of 
letting bygones be bygones—of the duty of relations to keep together, 
repeating the old saying, that “blood is thicker than water.” But 
Winny listened coolly, feeling extremely doubtful whether Mrs. 
Watson would have renewed her claims to relationship if it had not 
been for “ Precious Pout.” 
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A Race for a Wife. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 
AUTHOR OF “ BREEZIE LANGTON.” 





- Cuaprer VIII. 

; & A TRAINING-GROUND AT DAYBREAK. 

A Livrze after six in the morning. The April sun has just sueceeded 
in breaking through the morning mist, and the air still has a crackle 
of frost in it. At the foot of a small knoll, surmounted by a little 
clump of Scotch fir, stand three men engaged in earnest conversation. 
Carefully sheeted, with imps of stable-boys on their backs, some seven 
or eight thoroughbreds pace majestically round and round the little 
i hillock. On the side these men are standing stretches a considerable 
i ie expanse of velvety turf-down. A series of slender white poles‘mark 
out a wide oval road, somewhere about a mile in circumference. The 
centre of this oval is interspersed with furze-bushes and a few scat- 
tered and stunted thorns. That broad, green, ribbonlike track is 
what is termed the Mannersley Gallop, and the ground upon which 
Mr. Pearman’s horses take their daily exercise. The dash of hoar- 
frost melts rapidly before the hot yet fitful gleams of the sun-god, and 
the soft herbage sparkles with glittering dewdrops. 

The gentleman in the pepper-and-salt suit, single-breasted coat, 
longish waistcoat, and low-crowned hat is Martin Pycroft, trainer. 
He fiddles with the ash-plant in his hand, and seems rather to demur 
to something that his companion—whom, though enveloped in a loose 
overcoat on account of the chilliness of the morning, we have no diffi- 
culty in recognising as Sam Pearman—seems to insist on. As for the 
third member of the conference, a slight, wiry, dark little man, he 
confines himself to sucking the top of a straight-cutting whip, and 
looks as if his opinion must be asked pretty decidedly before he intends 
committing himself on any point. He is a jockey of some considerable 
A eminence in his profession, and, judging from his abstracted look, 
g apparently giving his whole attention to something taking place a few 
| 4 hundred miles off. 

“Can’t do any harm, Martin. He might just as well have a spin 
with the old horse as go his usual gallop.” 

“Well, I'd rather Mr. Pearman wait till he is quite wound up 
before trying him. You must do as you please, sir. No horse can be 
doing better ; but continually trying does take the heart out of them, 
you know, sir.” 
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“ Of course it does; but mind, we haven’t galloped Coriander beside 
another this year. We suppose him to be quite as good and better 
than he was last autumn, but we've never ascertained. I mean to 
know this morning. See, I’ve brought the saddle-cloths down with 
me ;” and he touched a small carpetbag that lay at his feet with his 
stick. ‘ What do you think, Jim?” and he turned to the jockey. 

“JT, Mr. Pearman ?—I never thinks till I get my orders, and then I 
do my best to ride to’em. Wish some people’d think a little before 
they gives em. Why, here’s Martin t’other day at Northampton puts 
me up on that Jeremy Diddler, and tells me to make a pace. Why, 
the colt can’t go quicker than a rocking-horse. If I ever did think, I 
should get a-wondering what you keeps that brute for.” 

“ Never mind,” laughed Pearman ; “you shall be on something a 
little better before three weeks are over. I’ve made up my mind, 
Martin ; so it’s no use talking. Let the others strip and begin their 
work. Coriander and old Loadstone cain walk about till they’ve done, 
and then we'll see what they can make of each other over three- 
quarters of a mile.” 

Mr. Pycroft knew his employers too well to argue further. Father 
and son were alike on that point. They would always listen patiently 
and attentively to all he had to say, and, moreover, give it due consi- 
deration ; but they decided for themselves. They were not amateurs, 
the Pearmans, who trusted implicitly to their trainer; they attended 
(or rather, I should now say, Sam did) pretty closely to their business. 
He was at the foot of the knoll quite three mornings a week, and was 
a very good judgé when there of how his horses looked and went. 
Mr. Pycroft was too well looked after and too well treated when 
successful to have much disposition to play his employers false. 
Moreover, the old man had established a reputation of being dangerous 
to play tricks upon. There was more than one story going of the 
grief that had attended minor turf-satellites who had seized the 
opportunity of making a little money out of the old lawyer. It was 
successful at the time, but somehow the turning of the tables had 
come with startling rapidity, and the relentlessness which the old 
gentleman had ever displayed in the return-match had made people a 
little shy of interfering with him. In short, the Pearmans, amongst 
the regular ring and turf habitués, were looked upon as men rather 
too dangerous to be meddled with in any other than a legitimate 
manner. 

In the meantime the string has halted, the sheets are removed, and 
then, led by the head lad on a veteran of four seasons’ standing, the 
youngsters proceed in Indian file round the course at a half-speed 
gallop. Then comes more walking for twenty minutes or so, suc- 
ceeded by another steady canter, towards the finish of which the pace 
is considerably improved—the rate of progression being always regu- 
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lated by the rider of the leading horse, who has, of course, received 
his instructions from the trainer beforehand. More walking, then 
more cantering, at the conclusion of which Martin Pycroft says 
quietly, “Take ’em home, William, and tell those boys to bring 
Loadstone and Coriander up here.” 

Merely replying “All right, sir,’ William furned his horse’s head 
in the direction of the stables. 

A minute or two, and a couple of imps of stable-boys walk the 
horses to where Pearman, Pycroft, and “ the rigid rider to orders” are 
standing. 

“ Jump off and strip em,” says the trainer. The boys slip off the 
backs of their respective mounts, and hold them by the head while 
Pycroft unlooses Coriander’s surcingle, whips off the sheets with a 
dexterous hand, and proceeds to adjust a light racing-saddle on that 
equine celebrity's back. Jim, assisted’ by Pearman, performs the same 
oftice for Loadstone. A few minutes, and the horses, their coats 
looking like burnished satin, stand ready for their morning’s work. 

“Now, sir,” says Martin, “before we see how they are together, 
we had better just let em have a quiet canter. Jim, you get up on 
Coriander.—You, young un,” he continued, addressing the lad who had 
been upon Loadstone, “‘ get on your own horse, and lead round a nice 
strong canter, making it a little quicker from the bush home than in 
the dip; but no galloping in earnest, mind.” 

“Looks and moves well, sir, don’t he ?” said Martin, as Coriander, 
under Jim’s masterly hands, after two or three angry snatches at his 
bit, settled down into the long low sweeping stride characteristic of 
most thoroughbred horses that distinguish themselves on a racecourse. 
I say most, for there are exceptions—horses that get over the ground in 
a manner of their own that deceive the best judges—that puzzle you, 
as they come in first, to know how they ever got there with that 
clumsy, fighting, or what-not action. As with some men, so you must 
simply regard what they have done, and not look into how they did it. 
Like ourselves, they do good work in all shapes. Some of our greatest 
heroes have been far from the feminine standard of masculine beauty. 

And now the pair come striding along towards the knoll, where 
they are pulled up. 

“Go kind ?” inquires Mr. Pycroft. 

“ Nice ’oss to ride—can put him anywhere,” observes Jim, sententiously. 

“Walk ’em about a bit, while we get the saddle-cloths ready ;” and 
Martin commenced rummaging in the carpetbag before mentioned. 

Let us for one second look at the first favourite for the Two 
Thousand—Coriander, by Sweetmeat, out of Gapeseed: a grand 
dark chesnut, about fifteen-three, with a pair of white heels; a little 
slack-loined, perhaps, and rather light below the knee, but not one you 
can pick many faults in. He has a beautiful clean head, with a bold 
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steady eye that says volumes for his courage and temper. A judge 
of a horse would pronounce him to be honest, every bit of him. He 
may be beaten, but he will try all he can. Those slack loins may bring 
him to grief up a severe hill; but, though not quite the thing, he is 
not so deficient there that it ought to go much against him. His 
companion, Loadstone, is an iron-grey four-year-old, a good deal 
plainer to look at on the first glance, but full of good points when you 
come to pick him to pieces. His great thighs and quarters would 
alone command a certain amount of respect. He has, moreover, what 
is termed a wear-and-tear look about him that always delights a con- 
noisseur. He has won three or four pretty good handicaps cleverly, 
and the Pearmans rather flatter themselves that neither the handi- 
cappers nor the public as yet know quite how good he is. 

“Now, sir, what’s it to be?” inquires Mr. Pycroft, who. is busy 
slipping long and short bits of lead into the pockets of the saddle- 
cloths. These pieces are all stamped, and weigh 2 lbs., 3 lbs., 1 1b., 
and 41b.,as thecasemay be. “TI should think if Loadstone gives him 
10 Ibs., and he makes a good race of it, that will be near enough for 
the present.” 

“Not quite. I believe he can beat the old horse at evens, but it 
will be good enough to-day if he can do it at 6 lbs.,” replied Pearman. 
“Did you weigh Jim and that boy Allen before you came out ?” 

“T weighed the boy, and I have leaded his saddle-cloth to make 
him up to 8st. 10lbs. Jim says he weighs 8st., but I’ve had the 
scales brought out. You weigh ’em, Mr. Pearman, while I mind the 
horses, and we'll adjust the saddle-cloths afterwards.” 

Jim and the boy were now called up and duly got into the scale. 
Another muttered conversation between Pycroft and his master; then 
the saddles were removed, the leaded cloths carefully adjusted, the 
saddles replaced over them, the long surcingles passed carefully over, 
and Coriander and Loadstone were ready for their trial. 

“Give them their orders, Martin, and then come here and see it. 
Mind, they're to start from the three-quarter-of-a-mile pest. By 
Jove, though, who’s to start ’em ?” 

“ All right, sir ; I told William to come back, and here he is. You 
go down with ’em, Will. Bush in, mind. Here, Jim, you ride the 
old horse, of course, this time. Get off, and come right along. I 
don’t mean ride his head off, but take the lead and keep it.” 

“All right ;” and Jim walked the grey leisurely down alongside 
William to the starting-post. 

“ Now, look here, boy,” said Mr. Pycroft, addressing the stripling 
who was on Coriander. “You have an idea of riding, you have. 
Now, don’t go and make an exhibition of yourself this morning. Mind, 
if you do it here, I shall take care you don’t get much chance of doing 
it in public. Attend to what I say to you. Get off as well as you 
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can. Jim's pretty safe to do you there; but, even if he don’t, mind 
you're to wait on him till you come to the quarter-mile post from 
home. You know it. Runupto him then. But, whatever Jim does, 
whether he begins riding or whether he doesn’t, you're not to begin in 
earnest till within fifty yards of home. I'll forgive you if you wait 
too long, and lose it that way; but if you come too soon and ride him 
to a standstill, we shan’t want you for light-weights at Newmarket or 
anywhere else.” 

The lad walked his horse after Loadstone with a very serious face. 
Like all boys in a racing-stable, of course the height of his ambition 
was to become a jockey. He was not a little proud of being in charge 
of such a celebrity as Coriander. For be it known to the uninitiated 
that every racehorse in a big stable is looked after by his own boy, 
and that these boys, when their horse is one of distinction, are im- 
mensely proud of him. They groom him, ride him at exercise—in 
short, almost live with him. Coriander was the first crack that had 
fallen to young Allen’s care, and he firmly believed such a flyer never 
existed. Now—anxious moment !—he was to ride him in his trial. He 
looked even at that as a great rise in his profession. It is true he had 
ridden in two or three trials before, but then he had generally been on 
something that had had no earthly chance to win. Suppose he should 
make a mess of it this morning; Mr. Pycroft would never give him 
another chance, perhaps. 

No wonder the boy looks rather serious. But they are at the post. 
A couple of false starts. take place in consequence of young Allen’s 
eagerness to get well off, 

“Stop a bit, young un,” said. Jim, laughing; “be a little steady. 
Mind, it ain’t a race, and I don’t want to get the best of you. I only 
want to get away fair. Lor’, how a starter would walk down your 
throat if you carried on like this !” 

The remonstrance had the desired effect, and the next time they 
were away, Jim having a little the best of it, though not much. Once 
off, the boy’s nerves steadied directly. He waited patiently till he 
came to the quarter-post, and then ran up abreast of Loadstone. 
Locked together, they went for the next two hundred yards, and then 
Jim began what is termed in racing parlance “ fiddling” at his horse : 
it means riding him a little. He drew near a length ahead, but the 
boy sat still. “Wait till within fifty yards of home whatever Jim 
does,” he muttered, “and I will if I’m beat for it.” 

A few strides. more, and he saw that Loadstone could hardly hold 
the lead he had obtained. Gradually he was creeping up to him 
again, though still quiet on his horse. A little more, and Jim began 
to ride his horse in earnest, and this was the hardest trial the boy had 
undergone yet. For a moment Jim forged ahead, and looked like 
leaving him altogether; then he seemed to hang; and now surely he 
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was within fifty yards of home. Washe? Yes! He sat down and 
shook up Coriander, passed Jim easily, and went past the knoll a 
couple of lengths in front. 

“You'll do, young un,” said Jim, good-naturedly, as they pulled 
up their horses. “Don’t quite know what orders you got, but 
can pretty well guess. You stick as close to what you're told to do, 
and keep your head as cool as you did this time, and you'll find your- 
self first past the post at Epsom some of these days.” 

There is a fierce rush of triumph through the system when we 
make our first great score at anything—cricket, literature, politics, the 
drama, the bar, what you will: that sense of being, for the moment, 
a man of mark in your avocation; the feeling of having, for the time 
being, brought down the gallery of this cynical world we live in. But 
I should fancy that the public schoolboy making his first great score 
at Lord’s, and the youthful jockey winning his first great race, per- 
haps taste the mad intoxication of success-as much as anybody. Ex- 
cepting, perhaps, on the stage, such triumphs come to us later in life. 
They are sweet then, but we can’t exult over them as we do in those 
days when everything looks so bright and sunshiny. We have modest 
misgivings as to whether, perhaps, we have not done our best. We 
know all about “going up ‘like the rocket, coming down like the 
stick.” We can put our hands on so many brilliant failures. 
“ Written himself out, sir!’ “Ah! you should have seen him at 
his best !” “If you could have heard him a few years ago! he was 
worth listening to then!” Our best speakers, writers, actors, &c., all 
suffer, in their turn, from this. You are always tried by your highest 
standard. All men culminate at some time, but it is often before 
their work is done. Moreover, bread and cheese has still to be earned. 

“ Well, Martin, I think that'll about do,” laughed Pearman, as the 
trial finished. “ It will be a good horse that has the best of Coriander 
three weeks from this.” 

“ Yes, sir; he’s better even than I thought he was, and I knowI haven’t 
worked him up to his best yet. I’ve no fear of his not going on well, 
for I never trained a better-constitutioned colt in my life; and though 
we didu’t try him quite the full distance this morning, I’ve no doubt 
of his getting the Rowley Mile as well as he’s done his three-quarters 
this morning.—You did that very well, my lad,” he continued, ad- 
dressing Allen. “This morning’s ride will be a little in your pocket 
if we've luck, and you pay attention to my next orders ; and they are— 
Hold your tongue. You'll get riding before you're many months 
older. Well, Jim, what do you think ?” 

The jockey jumped off his horse, and handed him over to the boy 
that had first been on him. When out of earshot, he replied, “Ill 
win the Guineas, bar accidents, unless there’s a great three-year-old 
whose name we haven't heard on.” 
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Sam Pearman in the meantime, seated on the soft grass, was busily 
glancing over a neat memorandum-book. “Yes,” he muttered, 
“stakes and all, it will be a goodish bit to win. It’s a bigger thing 
than I ever pulled off yet, and I have had some very tidy wins in 
my time. We'll be off home now, Martin—eh? Good enough, Jim, 
isn’t it ?” 

“ Wish I'd your book on it, sir,” was that worthy’s reply. 

“ Well, you and Martin will find that I’ve not forgotten to do 
something in that way for you when it’s landed,” laughed Pearman. 
“For the present, good-bye.” 

“Must win, eh?” said the trainer. 

“ Can’t lose,” responded the jockey, “unless I’m knocked over.” 


_ Carrer IX. 
THE BETROTHAL., 


Oxp Pearman had shown perfect knowledge of mankind on the re- 
ceipt of Denison’s letter. He had gone over to Glinn the next 
morning. ‘The squire had rather—no other word expresses it so 
well—funked the interview. But the old lawyer was quite master of 
the situation. Though such marriages took place every day, he could 
quite understand a man of Mr. Denison’s position not liking the idea 
of it at first. The toilers of this world, who had to make their way, 
must always be prepared for these rebufis. It was part of their educa- 
tion, a species of purifying that was good for them in the acquirement 
of each social step they might achieve. Of course the decision still 
lay entirely in Miss Denison’s hands ; and really, if the foreclosure of 
that mortgage was the slightest inconvenience to Mr. Denison, he was 
truly sorry that, in his ignorance of Mr. Denison’s affairs, he should 
have occasioned the least uneasiness to an old and valued client. All 
those proceedings would, of course, be at once done away with, and 
things could remain as they were at present, whether Sam and Miss 
Denison made a match of it or not. 

That he was talking the veriest balderdash, the wily old attorney 
was quite aware of. That the squire was, of course, equally cognisant 
of it, this “fisher of men” knew well. But he also felt it was a 
sine qué non that Mr. Denison’s descent from his stilts must be made 
as easy as possible; that the genuine fact of the mortgage being can- 
celled, or left for ever in abeyance conditionally on Miss Denison 
marrying his son, must be delicately veiled. Dorer la pilule was an 
art Pearman had devoted a good deal of time to. That an honest 
rough tonic was wholesomer a good many of his clients could have 
testified. 


The squire felt quite grateful to his visitor for the tact and delicacy 
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with which he paved the way for his retreat from-an awkwaxd. position. 
It was, perhaps, this wonderful. quality which had helped Pearman 
on in the world more than anything. Even those who had been 
most closely shorn were always impressed to, their dying day that, if 
they could have been pulled through the swamp of impecuniosity 
their recklessness had plunged them into, Pearman would have 
done it. These poor innocents, in their nakedness, still baa’d the 
praises of the wolf in sheep’s clothing who had assisted at their 
shearing. 

Denison was no fool where his interests were concerned. He 
had, it is true, been guilty of the grossest folly in squandering a fine 
property ; but he was not weak enough to look upon the lawyer as a 
benefactor. 

“Well, Mr. Pearman,” he replied to the latter’s exordium, “ we 
had best let bygones be bygones. If 1 was sharp upon you the other 
day in speech, you retaliated on the mortgage; and, gad! you had 
the best of it. Come in and lunch.” 

So the old gentleman lunched at Glinn, and. was introduced to Mrs. 
Denison and his future daughter-in-law. Maude took but little 
notice of him; but her mother, having now made up her mind to the 
match, was favourably impressed. Mr. Pearman, in fact, dressed quite 
as the old respectable confidential solicitor, and acted the part ex- 
tremely well. Poor Mrs. Denison, having made up her mind to meet 
her ideal of a low turf attorney, derived principally from novels, was 
most agreeably astonished. 

That the son would quickly follow in his father’s footsteps was a 
matter of course; and here again the Glinn family were destined. to be 
pleasantly surprised. Sam Pearman, though he had nob all, yet 
inherited a fair proportion of his father’s tact. The old gentleman, 
too, had given him one or two valuable hints, and a most thorough 
carte du pays. He presented himself very quietly, was very. subdued 
and respectful—the least thing ¢mpressé, but by no means demonstra- 
tive in his attentions to Maude; talked just a shade of racing to 
gratify the squire, letting it drop as quickly as opportunity served ; 
chatted pleasantly on all the topics of the day, and took his departure 
after the delivery of a neat anecdote that made even Mrs. Denison 
smile. 

Poor Maude, she had sat very ériste and pale through the visit ; 
but even she felt a species of mild gratitude for the little her accredited 
suitor had sought from her on this occasion. She felt—what I 
presume most girls would under similar circumstances—that she could 
marry the man to save Glinn to her parents, but that any love- 
making beforehand would be unendurable. If he would continue to 
treat her with quiet courtesy she could bear it; but to yield her lips 
to him she felt was beyond her, That lovers claim such favours she 
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knew; but the girl had a strong touch of romance in her (absurd, if 
you like, in these days), and vowed no kiss should be laid on: her cheek 
until she was irrevocably severed from Grenville Rose. She still 
clung to an undefined hope that he might rescue her yet, and that 
her lips should meet his unpolluted. Poor child! her case looks sad 
enough now; but there are a good many fitful changes in this world’s 
great kaleidoscope. Men cut their throats prematurely, and humanity 
generally declines struggling, just as better times are about to dawn. 
“More judicious to play the game out than throw down the cards,” 
holds good in life as well as at whist. 

That afternoon Maude strolled out into the grounds. She wandered 
up one of the grassy vistas through the sea of laurels until she 
arrived at a pond—a pond all covered with great large-leaved 
waterlilies ; and by the edge of that pond Maude sat down, and, 
resting her head on her hand, began to think. It was one of those 
warm sunshiny days we are occasionally blessed with in April. She 
thought very sadly of the life before her. Of course it was her duty 
to save Glinn to her parents. Why was duty always made so hard in 
this world? Ah! it was cruel of Gren to tell her heloved her just 
when they were to separate for ever. 

Disporting in that pond was a duck, a prosaic bird enough, and I 
don’t know that the young and numerous family of ducklings by 
which she was attended made her one whit more interesting. But the 
most commonplace people stand out from the crowd when either 
tragedy or heroism become incorporated with the web of their lives. 
As Maude gazed listlessly at the brood, her attention became arrested 
by the sudden anxiety of the mother; she flapped her wings—she 
“ quack-quacked.” with a shrillness and emphasis unusual in her race. 
Her children attended rapidly to her warning, all save one. Ducks, 
like human mothers, are afflicted with their béte notrs. And then 
Maude saw swimming rapidly from the bank, with grinning teeth and 
fierce red eyes, a big brown water-rat, who had evidently marked that 
wild young duckling for his prey. Unaware of the sharks that lie in 
wait for adventurous youth, he was dipping his head under water, 
gobbling some particularly fine weed, and giving vent to jubilant duck- 
sounds as he turned up his very imperfect tail in his somersets. The 
rat had carefully swam round his destined prey, so as to cut him off 
from his family. His wicked eyes gleamed fell and fierce as he neared 
his unconscious victim. At this moment the mother rushed across the 
pond, one part swimming, three flying, as we have all often seen ducks 
do. But ere she reached it, the rat had disappeared. Maude sprang 
to her feet; she knew well what that meant, and that that reckless 
duckling would be seized from below. Some dead sticks lay ready to 
her hand, and she flung them furiously in the direction of the duek- 
ling. Their splashing and the efforts of the mother were erowned 
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with success, and Maude caught but one more glimpse of the battled 
water-pirate’s brown back as he made for the bank discomfited. 

And then Maude once more sat down, rejoicing in the escape of that 
scapegrace duckling. Her hat had fallen off in the excitement of the 
scrimmage, and the glossy brown tresses were in wild confusion, and, 
leaning her cheek on her pretty white hand, she fell asleep—as fair a 
dryad as ever was gazed upon. Maude not only slept—she dreamt ; 
and she pictured to herself that she was drowning in some big lake: 
she was going down, down ever so far, and suddenly she clasped a spar 
of some kind, and felt that she was saved. Then a big brown man with 
fierce red eyes threatened her and struck at her, and just as she was 
about to let go, the big brown man suddenly vanished, and Grenville 
Rose stood in his place, caught her by the hand, and drew her to 
him. She fell into his arms; and as he bent over her and kissed 
her, his lips were cold as those of a corpse, and with a half-cry she 
awoke only to find her pet Dan, most sagacious of setters, rubbing his 
black nose against her face. 

Maude sat; up, and turned over her dream in her mind. It cheered 
her. She accepted it as a sortilége, and thought it foretold the triumph 
of Gren over Pearman, and everything all light and sunshine for the 
future. The clay-cold lips of her lover seemed an awkward point to 
get over, but she attributed them rightly to Dan’s cold and healthy 
nose. Dreams I hold to be but the reflex of our waking thoughts. 
The scene on the pond she witnessed just before she fell asleep, 
conjoined to her relations with Grenville Rose and Pearman, easily 
accounted for her vision. 

As for sortilége, do not think there are no believers in it in the 
present day. We all sneer at it, but many of us put trust in auguries 
in our secret souls as implicitly as did those old pagans in the centuries 
so long rolled by. Gamblers are notorious in this way. Many a man, 
from some auspicious circumstance in the early morning, has predicated, 
“T’m in luck to-day ”—the speculator on his way to the Stock Ex- 
change, the farmer on his way to market, though the bucolic mind is 
not imaginative. Did not that half-crazed genius Rousseau throw 
stones at a big tree from a short distance to see if he should ultimately 
be among the elect people of heaven ? 

But Sam Pearman in the meanwhile loses no time in prosecuting his 
suit. Diffidence is not one of his failings, and in such mock courtship 
as this there/is little fear of the result. Before a week had gone by 
he was formally engaged to Maude Denison, and the discussion of 
when the wedding shall take place is pre-eminent between the high 
contracting parties. Maude listens, and assents to everything in a 
quiet listless way. She treats her betrothed with calm courtesy, but 
avoids all occasion of being left alone with him. She shows tact upon 
this point that would seem past comprehension to one who was unaware 
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that her mother was her pledged aider and abettor in the prevention 
of a téte-a-téte. So far, Sam Pearman can boast of receiving but scant 
favours from the hands of his bride-elect. Her cheek is as yet innocent 
of his caresses, and a warm pressure of the hand the extent of his 
achievements. 

No news—not a sign of Grenville Rose ; and wearily Maude com- 
menced going through all the ordeal of preparing the trousseau. They 
were to be married the first week in May. 

But one morning a groom came over in hot haste from Mannersley 
with a few lines for the squire from Sam Pearman to say that his 
father was dead. ‘The son had told them a day or two before that the 
old man was ailing, but had had no idea that there was much the 
matter. Three or four days’ illness, then inflammation set in, and old 
lawyer Pearman was gone to his rest. That ancient fisher would 
never angle more, and Samuel, his son, reigned in his stead. 

“Put off the wedding, Nell, for a month or two, of course,” said the 
squire, as he broke the news to his wife. “Otherwise it’s perhaps for 
the best. I can’t pretend to feel any intense grief about old Pearman, 
and his departure leaves Sam and Maude all free to enter upon Man- 
nersley at once.” 

Mrs. Denison showed a wisdom on the occasion seldom evinced. 
She said nothing, for the simple reason she had nothing to say. 

As for Sam Pearman, he bore his bereavement with tolerable com- 
posure. 

“Sorry for the old father,” he muttered. “He was a clever man, 
every bit of him. He could play with these swells, and manage ‘em 
in a way nobody else I ever saw could. He was very good to me, too, 
always. I shall never have the head he had if I live a hundred years. 
Lucky I don’t want it.” Then he fell into a brown study. “Yes, put 
my marriage off a bit—hum! By Jove! how lucky Coriander is 
entered in my name for the Two Thousand, and not his. Fancy his 
being disqualified after the trial of last week !” 


CHaprer X. 
GLEAMS OF LIGHT. 


GRENVILLE Rose, to speak metaphorically, has been paddling his skift 
through troubled waters of late. Maude’s short woebegone little note 
of dismissal, and his aunt’s indignant letter, were far from pleasant 
reading to a man as much entangled as he was in the love-god’s 
meshes. He sat and sulked—he sat and smoked—he sat and thought 
—he sat and drank; but none of the four processes seemed at all con- 
solatory. ‘They all ended in the same conclusion, that “that thrice- 
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begotten beast Pearman would marry his darling Maude, and that he 
was, and ever should be, utterly miserable.” It is his language, if 
you please, and not mine; but they will speak irrationally, and with 
vehemence, when they are in that state.. 

Anathematizing, with an impartiality quite beautiful to witness, 
everything and everybody, Mr. Rose once more enters his sitting-reom 
in pursuit of breakfast. With a “pish!” at his letters—I am afraid 
the actual expression was stronger, though that will do for this narra- 
tive—he, as on the previous occasion, unfolds the Times. Again, as a 
preliminary, does he ascertain the extreme firmness of Coriander in 
the betting quotations for the Two Thousand. Not that Silky Dallison’s 
feed at Greenwich is any object to him now—he is too miserable to 
enter into such things; but he might as well read-about that as any- 
thing else. Why does the Supplement, which he never dreams of 
looking at, tumble so persistently across his plate ? 

“Let's have a look at the second column,” he mutters, “and see 
whether ‘X Y Z’s’ family are still in tribulation about his absence ; or 
whether ‘Pollaky’ is offering his usual hundred for an absconded 
young lady, aged nineteen, good-looking, and with a rose in her bonnet— 
last seen, &c. ‘ Births °—hum! don’t see much goodinthem. There 
once myself, I suppose. Nice unlucky beggar’s advent to put in the 
papers. ‘Marriages !'—d——n ‘em! Suppose I shall see hers before 
many weeks are over. ‘ Deaths!’—I feel that’s more in my line just 
now. I hope there’s a good lot of em. HowTI should like to add 
one or two to the column—more particularly one. Holloa! what's 
this? ‘At Mannersley, after a very few days’ illness, in the seventy- 
second year of his age, Samuel Pearman, Esq.’ Wish to heavens 
it had been his son!” muttered Grenville ; and then he sat down to 
think whether this could, by any possibility, influence his prospects in 
any way. 

You must remember that “his prospects,” in Rose’s mind, at 
this time were circumscribed to the relation he and his cousin 
stood in. 

It is hard to believe there is no such thing as destiny. It is almost 
ludicrous at times to think what a trivial incident has turned the 
whole current of our lives. There is a large and well-known specu- 
lator on the turf at this time—a man, doubtless, worth many ingots and 
much stock and security—whose money-making career dates from the 
presentation of a case of razors, according to popular report. Who 
can say? Many such an instance might be quoted. Grenville Rose's 
life turned on reading the Supplement of the Times, it may be said by 
accident, that particular morning. 

I fancy no human being ever saw that generally light-hearted 
barrister thinking so hard as he was upon this occasion. He has 
won many a good cause since, but often laughs and says, “that was 
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the biggest he was ever engaged in, and no solicitor to draw up the 
brief, mind.” 

“By Jove,” he said at last, “I can almost swear I saw it. I recol- 
lect laughing over it at the time, and thinking what a quaint 'queer 
old deed it was. Suppose I’m right—I wonder how it would affect 
things? I must go over and talk to Dallison a bit.” 

‘ And while Grenville Rose crosses the Temple Gardens, let me say a 

few words about George Dallison. He comes athwart the loves of 
Grenville and Maude but for afewdays. Yet he is destined to be the 
master of the situation, the Deus ea machina of that eventful period. 
George Dallison is a barrister some two or three years senior to Rose. 
He has a fair income of his own, and instead of plunging into “Coke 
on Lyttleton,” as his friends fondly hoped, has betaken himself to the 
elucidation of the mysteries of the turf. Rather below the middle 
height, with large liquid hazel eyes, a slight almost effeminate figure, 
feet and hands that would be no disgrace to a woman, and a soft 
trainante voice, nothing could be more deceptive in appearance than 
Silky Dallison. His low languid tones and caressing manner had 
earned him that sobriquet at college. It had stuck to him ever since. 
Destitute of whisker, a slight soft brown moustache just shading 
his upper lip; lithe, supple, almost girlish in appearance—such was 
George Dallison. Yet his head could see him triumphantly through 
the heaviest “college wine ;” few men of his age rode straighter and 
steadier (they don’t always go together) over a country than he ; 
while Tattersall’s had arrived at the conclusion that, though he might 
look young, nobody threw his money away much less than Silky 
Dallison. When, in his languid manner, he was willing to take a 
thousand to thirty about any horse’s chance, it had a chance—a good 
deal more than, as a rule, can be predicated of the animals about 
which such very long odds are to be obtained. 

“Come in,” was the response to Rose’s sharp knock, and Dallison 
was discovered placidly consuming a cigar and a French novel in the 
easiest of armchairs. No greater sybarite perhaps ever existed; yet 
on Newmarket Heath, he would wait the day through wind and sleet, 
to back the “ good thing” he had journeyed from London expressly 
for, and return to town without a murmur if such had turned out 
the delusive phantom too usual on such occasions. ° 

“Oh, Grenville, charmed to see you! Take a chair and a weed, and 
talk. It’s not a bad novel,” he observed, as he threw the yellow- 
coloured volume on the table; “but I’ve had more than enough of it, 
and myself for the present. News! Ah, Gren, if you have any, 
unfold thy short and, I trust, moving tale.” 

“Thanks—I’ll take a baccy ; and now I want to talk to you a bit 
on business—reason I’m here,” said Rose, as he lit his cigar. 

“T say, confound it all! What the devil did you come to me for? 


. 
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All bosh. I don’t understand your business—suppose I ought to say 
ours—an atom ; better go on to Childers after you have had a smoke. 
Next staircase, you know.” 

“Shouldn't come to you on a point of law, ‘Silky,’ but this 
happens to be a bit of racing.” 

“You racing! What do you mean ?” 

“ Have you seen old Pearman’s death in the paper?” _ 

“Lord, yes,” rejoined Dallison once more, relapsing into his usual 
manner. ‘‘ You're thinking of Coriander—makes no difference, you 
know—horse entered in the son’s name.” 

“Suppose, Silky, I could show you that that horse couldn’t start 
without my consent, or something like it ?” 

“Come, old fellow, no gammon. I’m on him for the Derby, and 
am only waiting to hedge my money till he’s won the Two Thou- 
sand.” 

“Look here, Dallison: I know, nothing about the turf, and have 
come to you to manage a great game between young Pearman and 
myself. Will you do so? Of course you can take care of yourself in 
the transaction. I can tell you nothing for certain as yet. Will you 
manage the turf part of the business while I work the legal machinery ? 
As my idea of the case stands at present, I tell you fairly, I think 
Coriander’s starting for the Guineas will be at the option of myself 
and clients; but I may be mistaken.” 

“The devil! Do you advise me to hedge now, then ?” said Silky 
Dallison. 

“Certainly not. I know nothing about the turf, but if I am right 
in my conjecture, the management of Coriander in the market will be, 
for the benefit of my clients, in your hands before a few days are over. 
Will you say nothing till I see you again, and give you, as I hope, 
my reasons why ?” 

“Dumb as tombstones, and reticent as Madame Tussaud’s Exhibi- 
tion,” quoth Dallison. “ But look here, old fellow. Racing is business 
with me; if you're not in for a regular mare’s-nest there’s a heap of 
‘money to be made out of this. You say I’m to be your agent if it is 
as you think it. Ill ask no questions; but as you know nothing 
about that great elaborate system of gambling yclept racing—if, as 
you think, you've any control over Coriander, don’t whisper it to 
your carpetbag till you’ve seen me again. I say this honestly, with a 
view to doing my best for you. Bring me your case when you've 
worked it out, and I'll tell you what to do.” 

“Many thanks, old fellow! Tm off to Hampshire to-night. I 
shall be back the day after to-morrow, though perhaps late. It will 
be all decided then. I’m playing for a good deal bigger stake 
than you, Silky—the girl I love, and something to start housekeep- 
ing on.” 
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« Ah,” returned Dallison, “I like that ; d——n the second part; if 
you've got the first stake on you're playing in earnest. I am still all 
in the dark; but if you see your way to winning the first, ll bet you 
two to one, knowing nothing about it, I win enough for you to start 
housekeeping on.” 

That very night, just as they were meditating bed, a loud ring startled 
the denizens of Glinn. The advent of Grenville Rose seemed to the 
servants a matter-of-course thing. They immediately commenced 
the preparation of his usual room. His uncle also was glad to see 
him, but to Mrs. Denison and Maude the thing was past comprehen- 
sion. As for Grenville, he seemed perfectly callous, shook hands with 
his aunt, and audaciously kissed his cousin, accompanying it by a 
pressure of the hand and a whisper, the combination of which sent 
the blood to the very roots of Maude’s hair. Then he devoted him- 
self in a most prosaic manner to some cold boiled beef and pickles, 
pertinaciously sat the ladies out, and as he handed them their candles 
whispered to Maude, “ Hope for us yet, darling !” 

“Now, uncle,” he said, “I want you to come with me to your 
study. You recollect that old box of deeds and papers you let me 
rummage through two years back, when I went so deep into heraldry, 
and spent a good bit of time tracing the family genealogy ?” 

“Yes, my boy; but you don’t mean to say you've come down 
upon us like a whirlwind in this way to continue that somewhat 
vexatious pursuit ?” 

Grenvilie said no more till he was duly ensconced in the squire’s 
sanctum, with the box containing those musty papers open by his 
side. 

“Now, uncle,” he resumed, “I shall probably have to work for two 
_ or three hours through these old parchments before I arrive at the 
one I want. Of course I don’t expect you to remain while I do so, 
but before you go to bed would you mind answering me two or three 
questions? You've always been very kind to me; Glinn, indeed, has 
been my home almost as long as I can recollect. My father and 
mother died when I was so young, that you and my aunt have almost 
stood in their place to me.” 

“Well, Gren, we've always been fond of you, and glad to have you 
here. But what the devil are you driving at ?” 

“Will you bear with me patiently to-night, even if I offend you? 
Will you wait till to-morrow, and hear then what I have to say before 
you decide about what I shall, perhaps, ask you to do for me ?” 

“What on earth are you making mysteries about? Not much use 
asking help from me, Gren; I’m about broke myself. You're in 
some money-scrape, I suppose?” Most of the squire’s own scrapes 
having arisen from that prolific source, he naturally guessed his 
nephew must haye involved himself similarly. 
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“No, uncle, it’s not that. I love Maude, and want to marry her.” 

No words can paint Harold Denison’s face at this last announce- 
ment. That there should be love-passages between Grenville and 
his daughter had never entered his head ; and what could the young 
idiot mean by coming and, telling him so now? He must know she 
was engaged to Pearman. 

“Do you?” he said at length, in his most cynical manner. “ That's 
a little unlucky, because she’s about to marry somebody else. I 
fancied that you must have heard so.” 

“You mean Pearman? Yes, I have heard that.” 

“Oh, you have? May I ask what particular inducements you 
have to offer that you think it probable Maude will break off the 
prospect of a good match in your behalf? You may have achieved 
some unexampled success in your profession; I can only regret that 
IT am as yet in ignorance of it.” 

**You only sneer af me, and I am talking in earnest,” said Gren- 
ville, biting his lips. 

“T can’t see that that the least improves your position. You don’t 
mean to tell me that you’ve had the audacity to come down here to 
upset an existing arrangement because you’ve been egregious ass 
enough to fall in love with your cousin? By the way, do you suppose 
Maude approves of this? Have you any reason to suppose that she 
would prefer half of your garret in the Temple to being mistress of 
Mannersley ?” 

Grenville Rose’s face flushed, but he answered steadily: “ All that 
must be an after-consideration. Uncle, answer me two questions— 
fairly, honestly, and as shortly as you please—and then wait to hear 
what I may have to say to-morrow morning.” 

“Tf I am to listen, then, you'll be good enough to talk rather more — 
rationally than you are doing to-night. What are your questions?” 

“Believe me, uncle, I am speaking in your interests. Do you owe 
Pearman money ?—Pshaw! I know you do. I want to know how 
much ?” 

“Really I had no idea you were keeping so watchful an eye over 
my interests. Prying into the affairs of one’s relations was hardly 
deemed good taste in my day. I think I may safely leave that 
answer to your own natural acuteness. It seems to have stood you 
in good stead so far.” 

“Good God!” cried Grenville, passionately, “you can’t think so 
meanly of me? You won’t let me help you? That you owe Pearman 
money requires no espionage to find out. I do know it—never mind 
how.” 

“Probably your philanthropy and increasing practice, then, led 
you to run down with a view to rescuing your uncle from his difficul- 
ties ?” said Denison, bitterly. 
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“ Yegand no,” said Rose, starting to his feet. ‘ I have come for two 
reasons: firstly, to win Maude for my wife, if I can; secondly, to 
release you from all obligation to Pearman, if possible. If I knew 
what the amount was it would make it easier for me. You don’t 
choose to tell me. I-dan only let you know to-morrow, then, what 
sum you can raise to meet such claims. Will you answer my other 
question? Do you honestly wish to see your daughter, a Denison of 
Glinn, married to Pearman ?” 

It was a home-thrust this. The blood rushed to Harold Denison’s 
temples, and his eyes had an angry light in them as he rejoined : 

“This, I presume, sir, is a specimen of the easy manner of the 
young men of the present day. A piece of more infernal imperti- 
nence I don’t remember ever encountering. May I trouble you to 
hand me that bedroom candle? I would suggest that the earlier you 
can make it convenient to depart to-morrow morning the less risk I 
run of being insulted, and for the present will wish you good 
night.” 

“Stop! you must hear me,” cried Grenville. “ If to-morrow morn- 
ing I can show you a way to clear all Pearman’s claims against you, 
will you listen to me then, and acquit me of any intention of in- 
sulting you? Will you still persevere, uncle, in mating your daughter 
to the son of a bill-discounting solicitor? No, you won't; I know 
you better than you think. You are too far in Pearman’s hands, or 
you think so, to give yourself fair-play in the matter. There breathes 
no prouder man than you are. Trust me. Recollect the mouse once 
saved the lion. As you hope for peace in future, trust me now.” 

Harold Denison paused. He had never seen his nephew break 
through his conventional, cool, easy manner in this wise before. He 
felt that he had been terribly in earnest all through their interview. 
Had he really some clue that might save him ? And—yes—he did at 
the core of his heart bitterly regret that Maude should make what he 
deemed such a mésalliance as she was on the verge of. Then, per- 
haps, as far as it was in his selfish nature to care for anyone, he loved 
that child of his dead sister, who had just poured forth this torrent of 
frantic entreaty. The cynic mask dropped from his face as he extended 
his hand. 

“T’ve had a deal to try me lately, Gren; difficulties have thickened 
and complicated above my head. You mustn’t think anything of 
what I say. Show me, boy, how to raise ten thousand to-morrow 
morning, and we'll talk over other things afterwards. At all events, 
Maude shan’t marry Pearman.” 

“Good night, uncle,” said Grenville, as he clasped Denison’s extended 
hand. “You can’t think how happy you’ve made me. Leave me to 
work now, and if I’m not in a position to forbid the banns by break- 


fast to-morrow, may I never have another brief !” 
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Long and anxiously did Grenville wade through those villainous 
musty old parchments that night. It was a big box, and contained 
some two or three hundred such—old leases, agreements, mortgage- 
deeds since cancelled, deeds of trust and marriage settlements of 
bygone Denisons now sleeping their long sleep in the quiet old 
churchyard. The’ clock had struck three ere, with a chill feeling of 
defeat, he took out the last musty paper. Could this be it? No! it 
was but some old parchment connected with a right of water-power in 
the last century. Sadly Grenville tumbled the mass of papers back 
into the box, and gloomily sought his pillow. Had-he dreamt of the 
deed he had looked for? “No,” he muttered, as he undressed ; “I'll 
swear I saw it once in that room. What can have become of it? Mande, 
my dearest, have I told you to hope, and have I hoped only to drink 
the bitter cup of disappointment ?” 

Bed was not of much use to Grenville Rose that night. He tried 
it; but, despite his journey and late search through those bewildering 
papers, sleep refused to visit his eyelids. A little more than three 
hours and he was splashing in his bath, and, with knit brows, still 
meditating on what could have become of that all-essential parchment. 
“Tt looks bad, but I won’t givein. I mustsearch further. I'll have my 
head in every box, escritoire, cabinet, or cupboard in all Glinn before 
to-morrow night.” In the meantime he recollected that Maude was 
an early riser, so finished his toilet and betook himself quietly to the 
garden. 

It was not long before he caught sight of the flutter of a light 
dress ; a few seconds, and he was by Maude’s side. Her face flushed 
as she met him, and her greeting was evidently forced and constrained. 

“T thought, Maude, dearest,” he said, “that I might have the luck 
to meet you before breakfast. It is the only chance I have of seeing 
youalone. Can you tell me still that you don’t repent what you 
wrote in answer to my letter of some fortnight or so back ?” 

“Oh, Gren, what am I to say to you? What must you think of 
me? I never thought you cared about me in that way, you know. 
And then to write to you as I did! But Gren, dear, Idid mean it. I 
fought hard to be trueto you. WhatcanIdo? They say it rests with 
me to keep Glinn as a home to my father, and that, if I don’t marry 
Mr. Pearman, we shall be wanderers about the world. That would 
kill them. Iam very miserable. You don’t know what I had to go 
through. I didn’t give in till I could bear it no longer. Be kind to 
me, Gren, please.” And the grey eyes, swimming with tears, looked 
up into Rose’s face with a piteous pleading expression that half 
maddened him. 

“ Don’t know what you had to go through, my pet? Hum! I think 
I can make a pretty fair guess.” And even as he passed his arm 
round his cousin’s waist and kissed her, Grenville Rose’s teeth were 
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set hard. “It makes me mad, Maude, to think that that beast Pearman 
should ever dare to dream of you. No, child, I know pretty well the 
bullying you have had to go through. You wouldn’t have proved false 
to your word, except under unfair pressure.” 

“Then you don’t think so very badly of me ?” asked the girl, shyly. 

“TJ don’t know,” smiled her cousin, as he bent his head down to 
her. “I'll hear what you've got to say. Do you love me?” 

“Oh, Gren!” And Maude dropped her flushed, tear-stained face 
on his shoulder, and submitted to the abstraction of unlimited kisses 
with the greatest meekness. 

The tears were kissed away, and a smile was on her lips as she said, 
“You whispered last night, ‘ ‘There is hope for us yet ;’ what did you 
mean ?” 

“T didn’t say that ; when you quote what I say, be good enough to 
be correct.” 

“But you did say so,” said Maude, opening the grey eyes wide, as 
usual when a thing passed her comprehension. 

“No, Miss Denison ; I said, ‘hope for us yet, darling.’” 

“Oh, Gren, don’t tease me; that’s so like your old aggravating 
ways. Tell me.” 

“Well, dearest, I hoped last night to find a paper that would have, 
at all events, broken off your engagement with Pearman, and left you 
free to choose again.” 

A quiet pressure of his arm, and a soft “ Well ?” 

“T didn’t find it, Maude, and went to bed as miserable as a man 
can well do. Your father promised that Pearman should receive his 
congé if I could do what I dreamt I could. I made sure of finding 
that paper in the big oak-chest in the study; but though I went 
steadily through them all, it wasn’t there. Yet I'll swear it was once.” 

“ When did you see it, Gren ?” 

“Don’t you remember when I went mad upon heraldry, and was 
all for putting your genealogical tree to-rights? I went through those 
papers then.” 

“Stop a moment,” said the girl; “let me think. Yes,” she con- 
tinued, after a short pause; “and you used to bring them up to work 
at to the schoolroom—don’t you recollect ? And I’m almost sure, but 
didn’t you throw a few of them into a drawer up there, saying they 
were no use, but you might make up a magazine story or two out of 
them some day ?” 

“ By Jove, Maude, you’ve hit it! I did, and that would be safe to 
be one of them. Come along, sweetheart mine, and see. No chance 
of their being disturbed, is there ?” 

“T should think not; but I haven’t, I really believe, been in the 
room for the last two years. We'll soon see, though;” and the 
cousins tripped rapidly back to the house. 
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Poor old schoolroom! it was not often now that its shutters were 
thrown open to the golden light of spring. Very different were the 
old times, when Maude flitted about it daily, making sunshine within, 
whatever it might be without; when the whistle of the blackbird and 
the song of the throstle, the twitter of the swallow and the scent of 
the jasmine, with other creepers, came drifting through the open 
casement. Here she had made much of her doll, fought with her 
nurse, and risen in more matured rebellion against her governess, 
Here Grenville had teased, petted, laughed at her, and embarked in 
various studies, genealogical or otherwise. No wonder they paused on 
the threshold ; it was classic ground to them, at all events. 

Those scenes of our youth, when we stand amidst them years after- 
wards, how quaintly they move us! It is a species of melancholy 
pleasure that steals across us. We smile as we think sadly about the 
boyish scrapes they recall, and how light our hearts were in those days 
gone by. I once stood in the famous schoolroom at Harrow, where, 
midst scores of unknown names, are inscribed many such as Byron, 
Peel, &c. Did they ever come back and meditate on how that pre- 
arranged battle with Jones, who never emerged from obscurity, or 
that licking they destined for little Tompkins, also unknown to fame, 
distracted their mind some hot summer afternoon about the time 
their knives were busy on the old oak-panelling ? 

Grenville Rose, however, though he may pause for a moment, is far 
too much in earnest and immersed in the present to give much 
thought to old memories. Maude smiles softly as he throws open 
the windows, and she recalls those long pleasant afternoons they two 
have passed there. She has been so miserable of late—she is so 
quietly happy now. It is true this. paper must be found; but she 
believes in Gren as only a young girl can ina lover. It is the first 
time he has been with her in that character. It is so sweet to be told 
you are loved at eighteen, when that confession is made by the right 
person. No wonder the girl’s face looked bright. “Now, Maude, 
quick—which is the drawer? ‘This, eh?” Hurriedly the drawer is 
dragged out; but alas! though all sorts of odds and ends, a book or 
two on heraldry, “'Telemaque,” “ Pamela,” a French dictionary, &c., 
are;discovered, no sign of law-papers meets the eye. 

“ Mistaken the drawer, pet, I suppose!” exclaimed Grenville, with 
a look of disappointment he struggled hard to conceal ; and then con- 
tinued his search. But,no; every drawer and cupboard of the school- 
room is ransacked in vain. Many a relic of their merry old days 
there comes to light, but nothing in the shape of deed or parchment. 
Maude stood aloof towards the conclusion of the search, half leaning, 
half sitting on the table. Her face was serious enough now, and the 
well-marked eyebrows rather knit. She felt that the promised smooth 
water of the morning was as yet by no means realised. Since Gren- 
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ville had kissed her, and personally told his love, she felt endued 
with infinite powers of opposition to the Pearman alliance. 

“Tt’s no use, Maude ; the paper I want is not here,” said Grenville, 
at length. “I must search elsewhere.” 

“So you shall, Gren. Ring the bell. I have an idea.” 

Her cousin did as he was bid, and when a stray housemaid in con- 
siderable bewilderment eventually made her way to the disused room, 
Miss Denison said sharply, “Tell Mrs. Upcroft she’s wanted here 
directly—directly, mind—and don’t let her be as long about getting 
here as you have been.” 

“Now look here, Gren,” continued Maude, “thoz» papers were 
there. Nobody but Mrs. Upcroft would have dared movethem. But, 
you see, she has known me as a child, and I am always hard put to it 
to hold my own with her. If she don’t happen quite to recollect what 
she’s done with them, she'll give me any answer, and won’t even try 
to take the trouble to remember. If I can make nothing of her, then 
you must chime in and frighten her. Of course she don’t want to 
conceal them ; but she will know she ought not to have meddled with 
them, and don’t like what she terms being put out.” 

There was a tap at the door as Maude finished her speech, and her 
cousin had but just time to give a nod of intelligence as the house- 
keeper entered. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Mrs. Upcroft,” said Miss Denison, blandly, 
“but I want to know what you have done with the papers that used to 
inhabit that drawer ?” 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know nothing about no papers. You might have 
been sure of that, I think, Miss Maude, before you sent for me, and the 
butcher jest here for orders an’ all ;” and the housekeeper looked as sulky 
asshe rightly dared. She had for years done as she pleased with Mrs, 
Denison, and was bitterly jealous of any interference of Miss Maude. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Uperoft, if you don’t know anything about the 
removal of such papers, you should do so. Things ought not to be 
moved from one room to another without the knowledge and license 
of yourself. Will you be kind enough to recollect what became of those 
papers? They happen just now to be of great importance.” 

“That's so like you, Miss Maude. You were just the same asa 
child. Whatever you wanted must be done right off at once, I 
forget about those old papers now, and must run away to the butcher ; 
but I'll perhaps think what became of them in a little. I’m afraid, 
though, they went to light fires with ;’ and with a malicious smile the 
housekeeper turned to go. 

Maude Denison’s eyes flashed, and her lips quivered. She laced 
her hands closely together; but all she said was the monosyllable 
“Gren.” Small mercy was Mrs. Upcroft likely to meet with at his 
hands; her insolence had already made Rose’s teeth grate. 
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“Unfortunate, Mrs. Uperoft,” he observed, with an evil smile; 
“but I am afraid the butcher will have to wait for some time before 
he next enjoys the pleasure of your society. You see, you have 
unluckily admitted, before myself and Miss Denison—two witnesses, 
bear in mind—that you were privy to the removal or abstraction of a 
deed of value, even if you did not actually remove such deed with your 
own hands. The law, of which, you are aware, I am an expounder, 
calls a casualty of this kind by the name of felony, and recompenses it 
with varied terms of transportation. It is unpleasant, Mrs. Upcroft ; 
but I fear, unless you can recollect Where those particular papers are, 
there is notling for it but to wait here patiently until the police 
escort I am about to summon has arrived for you——” 

The sulky insolence was taken well out of the unhappy housekeeper 
before Rose’s speech was finished. Like most people of that class, she 
had but very vague ideas of the power of the law, and an almost 
morbid horror of encountering it in any shape. The barrister’s 
accusation, too, sounded very plausible to unpractised ears. 

“Oh! Mr. Grenville, after knowing me all this time, whoever ’d 
have thought you'd go against me in this way? Oh dear! oh 
dear! what shall I do ?” 

“ Now for a towr de force,” thought Grenville. “Do, you obstinate 
fool? Do what you ought to have done at once. ‘Tell Miss Maude 
this instant where those papers are. None of your confounded 
nonsense about not remembering. You know perfectly well what 
you've done with them. Ill give you two minutes to collect your 
ideas, and if you can’t do it by the end of that time, I'll lock you in 
here and send for the police.” 

“Oh, pleasedon’t! I don’t knowrightly. I think, miss, they were 
all put up in an old trunk in the garret overhead,” sobbed the now 
thoroughly-cowed housekeeper. 

“Go and see, Maude,” said Rose, quietly. 

Miss Denison tripped out of the room, meniengy Grenville to the 
quiet contemplation of his victim. 

“Oh my !—oh my!” sobbed the housekeeper, “‘ to think of those old 
rubbishing things being of any consequence! And what right have 
you, sir, “to say I took them? ‘To think of my being accused of 
taking things after all these years! But I suppose a poor servant's 
character is not to be taken away for nothing? I'll have the law of 
you, I will.” 

“ You're right, Mrs. Uperoft ; you will, and very much to your detri- 
ment, too, if the paper I want is not forthcoming. You're not talking 
to a woman now. You'll neither frighten me, nor get the slightest 
mercy at my hands. You're in as fair a way of spending the next 
seven years at Portland as anybody I know; and by heavens I'll take 
pretty good care you get there! They have stood your insolence long 
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enough here. If you want to take a few things with you, I'll ring, 
and one of the maids can put up your box. I'll run through your 
accounts after you are gone, and fancy I can substantiate a tolerable 
charge of peculation to boot.” 

The housekeeper had rallied a little, but this last speech of Rose’s 
completely crushed her. She knew that she had carried on a system- 
atic scale of robbery for years. She flopped down on her knees, and 
implored that mercy might be shown her, backing her entreaties with 
many sobs and tears. 

“ Here they all are, Gren,” said Maude, entering the room. “I 
tumbled them into this towel; I couldn’t carry them in my hands. 
Good gracious, Mrs. Uperott, do get up! what is the matter?” 

“ Stay where you are, and apologize to Miss Denison for your im- 
pertinence before you rise,” thundered Grenville. ‘‘ Quick, woman, 
and I'll be lenient about the second charge I have against you!” 

“ Oh, please forgive me, Miss Maude! I didn’t mean it—indeed I 
didn’t !” whimpered the crestfallen housekeeper. 

“ There, that'll do,” said Rose, contemptuously, while Maude stood 
in open-eyed wonderment at the complete subjugation of her ancient 
foe. “ Eureka!” he shouted, as, after running his eye over some half a 
dozen mouldy papers, a more musty parchment than usual came beneath 
his ken. ‘ This will do. You can go, Mrs. Uperoft, without a police 
escort for the present; but you had better bear in mind, in future, 
that if you are insolent to Miss Denison you will settle with me, and 
that next time I promise you it shall be a settlement in full.” 

With a low courtesy the discomfited housekeeper left the room— 
anger raging in her breast, but mixed with a strong proportion of fear. 
Her malevolence would know no bounds if she should ever see her 
opportunity, but for the present Grenville Rose had established a 
wholesome terrorism. Her feelings were much like those of the Indian 
mutineers after the fall of Delhi. 

“ Let her go, my darling,” said Grenville, as he stole his arm round 
Maude’s waist. ‘‘ This is the deed I wanted. I must leave for town 
directly after breakfast. Armed with this, I think I can safely say 
Pearman shall trouble you no more. ‘What guerdon is your champion 
to have when he has rescued you from the dragon—eh, amina mia ?” 

“ Nothing, I’m afraid.” 

“ You ingrate! what do you mean ?” 

“What I said. I fear, Gren,” replied the girl, as she lifted her 
smiling face to his, “ that I have given my champion all I have to give 
already, and if that don’t satisfy him, I can only “ 

Miss Denison’s further views on the subject were never promul- 
gated, for reasons that are palpably obvious; nor will an ordinary 
observer be much astonished to hear that the cousins put in a dis- 
gracefully late appearance at the breakfast-table—a fact that may be 
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quoted \jn ; axpeh of “my: igreat theory, that etsy rising is dependent 
on fictitious excitement, and not in accordance with natural laws. , 

Bréakfast over, Grenville had a hurried interview with the squire, 
the result of which was. great jubilation on Harold Denison’s part, and 
a remark that he had always had an immense opinion of his (Grenville’s) 
_ talents, and that he thought present circumstances already justified his 
opinion. 

“ Good-bye, uncle,” said Rose, as he stood on the steps of the car- 

_ riage that was to convey him to the station. ‘“ I think I’m right, but 
you mustn’t blame me if I’ve made a mistake. ~ I'll telegraph as soon 
as I have had counsel’s opinion on my friend here ;” and he tapped his 
travelling-bag, in which reposed the anxiously-sought-for deed. 

' “God bless you, boy! I feel you're right—you must be. Good- 
bye. Drive on!” 

“ Stop—stop! he can’t go like that ;” and Maude, like a flash of sun- 
light, dashed through the porch. The idea of anybody leaving Glinn 
without a flower in his buttonhole! “Gren, dear, one moment, while 
I put this in your coat. Keep it,” she whispered, “ to remind you 
of me.” 

“ Not much necessity for that,” he replied, as he bent over her. 
“ But you shall see it, darling, next time I come. Good-bye !” 

“Not for long ; mind and write; they won't care now, will they ” 

“ Can’t help;it if they do. I shall!” — 








